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President Gallandet’s descrijtion of the summer resi- 
dence of the St. Petersburg Institution, in the January 
number of the Annals, calls to mind a question once put 
to the writer of this paper by a prominent member of the 
Iowa legislature: Why not build an institution for the 
deaf and dumb on the cottage plan? 

The same query has occurred to others outside of insti- 
tution walls. A warm friend of the Ohio Institution, 
(who claimed to be a practical man,) once urged a 
similar plan quite earnestly in my presence; and found 
fault with the lamented Mr. Stone, then its superintend- 
ent, for the persistency with which he pressed upon the 
legislature of that State, his plan for building an institu- 
tion that might have cost $200,000, when half the 
money or even less would put up all the buildings need- 
ed for the accommodation of four hundred pupils. Little 
did any of us then think that five years later the State 
of Ohio would enter upon the erection of so expensive, 
magnificent and complete a structure as the one that 
now graces the institution grounds in Columbus. 
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The question above mentioned would very - naturally 
occur to the men of affairs in lowa; since the cottage 
plan is the one followed in the largest of our Soldiers’ 
Orphans’ Homes, the one at Davenport; which has, 
when fullest provided for, 565 children at once, with 
the necessary officers, teachers, and «omestics, making 
a family (or village) of nearly 650 people. 

This Home* for the orphan, or half-orphaned, children 
of Lowa soldiers, occupies what was once Camp Kinsman; 
it was granted by Congress after the close of the late 
war to the “Iowa Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home Association,” 
and by them transferred to the State ot Iowa, when 
the Home became a State institution. The tract, slightly 
enlarged by purchase, embraces forty acres, pleasantly 
situated on high ground a little back from the Mississippi 
River, some three miles northeast of the business portion 
of Davenport. 

The buildings are mostly arranged around a parallelo- 
gram about 800 feet by 600, which was the parade- 
ground of the camp; and consist chiefly of one-story 
frame cottages, about 35 feet square, plain even to 
severity, containing from three to five rooms each; furnish- 
ed simply but on the whole quite comfortably. These 
cottages, it will be understood, are the barracks occupied 
by the soldiers S the camp, made more comfortable and 
neater by plastering and painting, and divided somewhat 
more minutely than of old. 

They are designed to accommodate each a family of 
twenty or twenty-five children, under the care of a lady. 
who with the title of ‘“cottage-manager” is the mother 
of the household; occupying a room in the same cottage, 
and having the entire charge of the children when out 
of school; mending and keeping their clothes in order, 
and attending to their little personal wants both by day 


and by night. These cottage-managers receive for their 


*The writer is under many obligations to Mr.S W. Pierce, Superintendent of the 
Home, and to Mrs. M. E. Vanderburgh, formerly one of its cottage-managers, for 
valuable aid in preparing this sketch 
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services $20 a month, besides board and lodging, wash- 
ing, fuei and lights. 

If any of the children are sick, they are at once 
removed to a suitable hospital, and placed under the 
care of a nurse; unless from special attachment to any 
little one the cottage-manager prefers to kecp the child 
in her own charge. 

The children take their meals in a common dining-hall, 
(the old drill-room for cavalry officers,) under the in- 
spection of the officers and teachers; who are also their 
waiters, eating at a different time, that they may more 
efficiently serve the little ones. 

All over six years of age attend school for ten months 
in the year, under six faithful and competent teachers, 
and are instructed in the ordinary branches of common- 
school education: being classified in one primary, two 
secondary, two intermediate, and one grammar depart- 
ment. The teachers receive a compensation of from 
$25 to $35 a month, with the same perquisites as the 
cottage-managers. 

When out of school, the children at the Home will 
be found engaged in domestic duties, either in their 
respective cottages, or in some other part of the 
premises to which they have been detailed; or they 
will be at play at home or on the campus, or engaged in 
tending their own little flower-gardens, (attached to their 
cottage homes,) or perhaps visiting their little neighbors 
in some of the adjoining cottages. At night they gather 
around the evening lamp, for amusement or study; 
retiring at or before 9 o’clock, according to their ages. 

Visitors are always pleasantly impressed by these lit- 
tle groups of children at play, as happily as if in their 
own real homes; as well as by the orderly filing of 
the children, from different parts of the grounds, towards 
the dining-hall, at meal-times; and by the gatherings in 
their neat new chapel for singing or for prayer during 
the week, and for Sunday-school and worship on the 
Sabbath. 
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The domestic arrangements, it will be seen, are partly 
those of the family, and partly those of an institution 
or community. There is only one kitchen and one 
laundry for the whole establishment. Each of these 
departments has its proper supervisor or overseer, with 
the requisite number of assistants: and the whole is 
under the control of an efficient superintendent, whose 
wite fills the office of matron. The number of employes 
at the date of the last report (November, 1869,) was 
fifty-five, and the whole number of children then in 
the Home was 405. 

A visit to this Home, especially in the summer-time, 
suggests most forcibly, (as did Dr. Gallaudet’s visit to 
the St. Petersburg Institution,) the refreshing idea of 
picnic or camp life. I have never seen or heard of 
anything like it in this country, except the arrange- 
ments at some of the watering-places in Virginia and 
elsewhere: where many of the summer visitors are 
accommodated in neat little cottages, similarly arranged 
around a pleasant square; one side of which is occupied 
by the grand hotel, for the general parlor and refectory, 
and the lodging-place of transient guests. 


To return to the question in our first paragraph, 
Why not build an institution for the deaf and dumb on 
this plan? That it has advantages none can doubt; 
advantages which are seldom or never fully attained in 
our institutions, and which are considered great deszderata 
by many thoughtful minds both in and out of our vro- 
fession. 


First and foremost, among these, is the nearer 
approach in daily life to the life of the ordinary family. 
To a timid sensitive child, that has always been a. pet 
at home, the thought of being turned loose in a mob 
of boys or a herd of girls, to make one’s own way and 
to fight one’s own battles, without the protecting and 
guiding hand of the father and the tender sympathy 
and help of the mother, without kiss or caress _ from 
parent or brother or sister, is not a little appalling. 
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Parents, too, perhaps over-anxious and with undue 
tenderness for their unfortunate children, hesitate to 
trust them in such a crowd; for fear that, in the 
multipiicity of cares and the press of business unavoid- 
ably connected with a large institution, its supervising 
‘officers may not be able—however willing—to devote to 
their little ones that time and attention which parental 
fondness demands for them. 

It is no great wonder that this tenderness so often 
over-balances the cooler judgment, and that parents 
shrink so much from committing their children to the 
care of strangers, however kind and trusty they may be. 
It is no wonder that mothers, or fathers even, after 
visiting our institutions, and seeing with their own eyes 
all the arrangements made for the bodily comfort of the 
pupils, and for their mental and moral culture ; after 
hearing from superintendent and matron and __ teacher, 
over and over again, as to the pains that are and will 
be taken to make everything pleasant and profitable and 
homelike; yet leave their children behind them with 
many misgivings, and turn away with yearning hearts 
and with eyes full of tears. It is no wonder that they 
tell us, from time to time, of sleepless nights and 
anxious days, that come upon them while their little 
ones are away from home; and that they often long, 
even more earnestly than the pupils, for the time when 
they may have them again under their care. 

Neither is it very strange, that in a large institution 
some pupils may fail to receive that individual attention 
which they would get at home, and which might be 
bestowed upon them under the more minute subdivision 
of labor and care found in the life of the cottage family. 
The petty troubles and the little wants of children, at- 
tention to which is a great burden to the single head 
of any department in our institutions, might easily tind 
relief in the sympathy and care of the cottage-manager 
whose business, as well as pleasure, it would be to 
attend to just these things. 
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It is claimea for the cottage plan, and not. without 
justice, that it provides better for the many little atten- 
tions to personal habits, personal wants, and personal 
trials, than the institution either does or can. Personal 
rights may perhaps be better secured, and the weaker 
be less liakle to be wronged or:overlooked than in the 
greater masses of the larger institutions. 

This plan also secures a better subdivision and classi- 
fication of the cuildren in respect to age, deportment, 
and individual peculiarities of temperament and disposi- 
tion. A set of unruly boys, or of wayward girls, may 
be put in a cottage by themselves, under a manager of 
special tact and ability; or they may be so aistributed, 
judiciously, here and there among the cottages, that 
their evil influence may be counteracted and overruled, 
and their bad habits corrected, far more effectually than 
would be possible in the general mass. 

Under shrewd intelligent managers, individual pecu- 
liarities may be more easily ascertained, and better 
provided for, in this guast family life. The timid may 
be encouraged, the despondent soothed, the bold repress- 
ed, the wayward checked, the heedless made more care- 
ful, the indolent stimulated into activity, at least as well, 
and perhaps more efliciently than under any other 
arrangement. 

The development of the individual, it is claimed, may 
be made to accord more nearly with his personal pecu- 
liarities, and the necessities of each particular case may 
be more completely met, by this minuter partition of the 
work of supervision. In this way, perhaps, the individu- 
ality of the pupil will be less likely to be swallowed up 
and lost sight of in the mass; he will be more self- 
made, and less like the product of a machine; and 
thus self-respect and self-reliance will be better cultiva- 
ted, and the true aim of his education will be more 
fully realized. 

Interest in home and family affairs may also be more 
readily kept up, and so family ties may be strengthen- 
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ed, if the cottage-manager interests herself in these 
things as she ought. One person can certainly do this 
more easily for a score than for a hundred, or for tive 
hundred: and, doing it more easily, may do it so much 
the more effectively. 

It is also thought, by some, that the healthfulness of 
an institution may be promoted by such a breaking up 
and distribution of its inmates. The Home at Davenport 
certainly presents a good record in this respect, the 
health of the children having shown a marked improve- 
ment over that enjoyed before its removal from the 
crowded building in Farmington; with the exception of 
a single visitatiun by a contagious disease, a calamity 
to which any community or family is liable. Yet this 
record is no more favorable than that presented by ihe 
other two Homes in the State, conducted on the other 
plan, or than that of our deaf and damb institutions 
generally. 


Perhaps the very arrangement of the cottages, with 


refectory at a distance, and with school-house and 
chapel under different roofs, contributes to the healthful- 
ness of all the inmates, by compelling them to a certain 
amount of out-door life; as wellas by securing a freer 
circulation and a better distribution of fresh out-door air 
te every apartment occupied. 

Another incidental advantage of the cottage system, is, 
that pupils may be taken, if it is desired, at a younger 
age than is usual in most of our institutions. With 
accommodations for lodging and schovling entirely dis- 
tinct, under managers especially adapted to their tender 
years, with arrangements for study and play suited to 
their age and strength, there would be less of interter- 
ence and clashing with the ordinary routine adapted to 
the older classes, than is likely to be found wherever 
the attempt is made to ingraft an infant department on 
any of our established institutions. 

What now, if any, are the disadvantages connected 
with the cottage plan! The superintendent of the Home 
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at Davenport declares in a letter to the writer that he 
finds “no serious disadvantage ” in its practical working. 
In his last printed report he says that he “feels it to 
be tie best possible plan on which, successfully, to con- 
duct an institution where a large number of children 
or adults are collected together.” Yet there are some 
points at which it is open to objections; at: least as an 


arrangement for the deaf and dumb. 

In an economical point ot view, it would, probably, 
not be advisable for any established institution to make 
such a change. While we ought not to shrink from 
any reasonable expense, which will contribute materially 
to the welfare of those under our care, yet a due regard 
to the interests of our respective States requires us to 
consider this point. 

The expense for heating and lighting such a village 
must be greater than for the same number of persons 
in a more compact mass: the labor and inconvenience 
are certainly greater. Probably, too, there is greater 
danger of fire, than in a single building with a general 
heating apparatus, properly constructed; though this may 
be an open question, in view of the experience of. some 
of our western States, as Ohio and Nebraska. 

Again, although the first cost of the buildings might 
be considerably less on the cottage plan, yet in the 
long run it would be very likely to entail an increased 
expense for repairs; from the very multiplicity of build- 
ings, and the greater proportional amount of roof and 
wall exposed to the weather. 

But, when we come to the internal administration of 
an institution on this plan, we shall find a still greater 
increase of expense. In this respect the Home at 
Davenport, which has always been a marvel for 
economy,* can be no just criterion for an institution of 
our order. 
~ #*Since the 1st of April, 1868, the allowance by the State has been $10 a month for 
each pupil; which is made to cover all ordinary expenses, including salaries. Before 


that time the allowance from the public funds was at the rate of $100 a year for each 
pupil, drawn monthly; but the Home then had other resources of a limited amount. 
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It will be noticed from the above sketch that nearly 
all the employes are ladies. All the cottage-managers, 
all the teachers, and all the in-door domestics but one, 
are women. For children of the ages found in the 
Home this is probably the very best arrangement: but it 
would hardly be accepted by the managers of our deaf 
and dumb institutions, as the best for our pupils. 

And, even if it should be, we should have to almost 
double our present working force, if we adopted this 
form of administration. This would largely increase the 
expense for salaries, even if we chose most of our 
helpers from the underpaid sex, with the ideas of com- 
pensation now prevalent. And, of course, in the “good 
> when woman’s labor shall be more 
adequately rewarded, this expense would be still further 


time coming, 


increased. 

Again, it wouid be very difficult to keep up the 
working force to the required number. Every change, 
by resignation or otherwise, entailing the necessity of 
training 
and in the way to meet the peculiarities of the deaf 
and dumb, would present a continually recurring —hin- 
drance to the success of the institution. This obstacle 
to progress, (the lack of permanence and the frequent 
changes of officers,) is felt very seriously even now; 
and if it were doubled for each institution, its weight 
would be still more oppressive and disastrous. In a 
speaking community like the Home, changes are not so 


new assistants in the use of the sign-language 


great an evil; because the new-comer can sooner gain 
the requisite degree of experience, and so can  svoner 
make good the place of the one who is gone. 

The facility of administration is probably greater under 
our present system, than it would be by the cottage 
plan. Everything is more immediately under the eye of 
the head of the institution, if it is administered in the 
more compact form; though, as claimed above, the super- 
vision may be more minute and complete, if suitable 
managers are secured, with the other system. 
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A careful study of the cottage plan, as sketched in 
these pages, shows that it does not really accomplish 
all that is claimed for it. Much as its advocates insist 
on the superior family influence, it is still deficient in 
this very respect; and the so-called family life is artifi- 
cial, not natural. We find no families, in ordinary life, 
of twenty boys or twenty girls, ot nearly the same age, 
under the care of a single parent. Nor would it be 
advisable, either at the Home or in any of our institu- 
tions, to make mixed families, either as to sex or age. 
Each plan fails, and always will fail, to secure the 
full fruit and value of the domestic and social life of 
the well-ordered family. The only question is—which 
plan comes the nearest to securing the desired ends? 

All the special advantages claimed for the cottage 
plan, we aim of course to secure in our institutions for 
for deaf-mutes, whether large or small; yet it must be 
confessed that we often come far short of our ideal; 
and all conscientious thoughtful officers are ready to 
admit the deficiency. We are not lacking in modesty 
or in candor, when we assert that this deficiency is not 
entirely owing to unskillfulness and shortcomings in 
those having charge of these institutions; but that a part 
of it, at least, is tue outgrowth of the system followed; 
and will aiways be found connected with the system of 
aggregation, however excellent the management. 

Whether we should, on the whole, make any material 
gain by adopting the cottage plan, admits of doubt; yet 
the subject is worthy of careful consideration by those 
having the care of deat-mute institutions, and especially 
by those projecting new accommodations jor their 
schools. 


THE SIGN-LANGUAGE.* 


The sign-language, to be appreciated, must be seen. 
As it is addressed to the eye, it is by the eye alone 
that it can be fully understood. An hour spent in one 
of our institutions for the deaf and dumb would do 
more towards imparting a correct knowledge of it, than 
the most elaborate essay. 

The grand principle which lies at the bottom of signs 
is resemblance. Words, except in a few disputed cases, 
are entirely arbitrary in their signification. They bear 
no likeness to the objects or ideas which they represent. 
But signs, as used by deaf-mutes, are nothing without 
a resemblance, more or less apparent, to the thing 
signified. The untaught deaf-mute instinctively seeks 
some likeness by which to suggest to another mind 
the object which is in his. He will picture its form, 
or mark its height, or imitate its motions, or he may do 
what he sees others do in connection with it. Thus, he 
snaps his fingers and pats his thigh to signify a dog; 
he holds imaginary reins in his hands and puts himself 
into an erect attitude to indicate driving; putting two 
fingers astride a third, with appropriate motion, he repre- 
sents horse-back riding. Or he may suggest an object 
by imitating its effects. Thus, to represent spirits of 
ammonia he withdraws the cork slowly from an 
imaginary vial applied to his nose, and throws his head 
suddenly backwards. So in suggesting an onion, he 
holds himself at a distance while peeling it, and with 
many closings and openings of his eyes indicates the 
distress it occasions. A man is described by putting a 
hat upon the head and indicating the height of the 
wearer; a boy by the same sign, with such indication of 
height as the age may require. A woman is the bonnet- 
person—contracted for convenience in rapid communica- 
tion into the mere sign of the string as it comes down 


*Republished, by permission, from the New Englander for April, 1871. 
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upon the cheek—with the indication of -height as. before. 
Love is represented by placing both hands with strong 
pressure upon the heart. Joy, by a beaming face, and 
by patting the hand upon the heart to indicate its rapid 
beatings. For sorrow, besides the mournful countenance 
which would indicate it, the closed hand is passed 
slowly over the heart, to show that it is heavy with pain. 


Astonishment, fear, hope, despair, desire, anger, pity, 


disgust, all have their modes of outward manifestation ; 
and it is by giving free play to motions, attitudes, and 
expressions, such as nature prompts, that they are repre- 
sented in signs. 

It may not be uninteresting to describe some of these. 
Fear, with blanched countenance, shrinks backward from 
the place of danger. Boldness, with firm muscle and 
erect bearing, presses forward. Shame, with a face 
suffused with crimson, hangs the head. In hatred, the 
hands are placed upon the heart, and then with open 
palms some imaginary object is pushed violently away. 
Anger is represented by the sudden mounting of the 
blood. Desire extends the hands forward and works the 
tingers, as if struggling to take hold of ‘the object 


sought. Hope places the right hand extended far for- 


5 

ward, and the other pointing to it and working to reach 
it as in desire, the eye meanwhile being fixed in earnest 
gaze on the hand more remote. In pity, the coun- 
tenance, full of sympathy, looks toward the object of its 
compassion, and puts out the hand, as if tenderly touch- 
ing it. Different countries and nations have signs by 
which they are designated. Thus, Spain is the cloak- 
country. The Jews are the bearded people. Asia is 
indicated by the almond-shaped eyes; Greece by the 
straight nose. The sign for God is made by pointing 
upward and bowing the head reverently. The pierced 
hands denote Christ. A prophet is one who sees future 
events while his eyes are covered, that is, who sees with 
his wind. 
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But we are dwelling too long on these individual 
descriptions. Our purpose was to speak of the language 
of signs, of its structure and general features, and more 
especially of its relation to the spoken languages of 
the world. Representing, then, signs by words, the only 
expedient by which we can represent them on paper, 
we will endeavor to give some idea of the sign-language 
as it is used by the deaf and dumb. The power and 
grace of language will, of course, be wholly wanting in 
such a representation of it. It should be understood 
also that the words employed to represent signs do not 
adequately represent them. They can give no _ idea 
whatever of the peculiar action or look which constitutes 
the sign, and but a meagre idea even of its import. 
With these explanations, we will take the story of the 
Prodigal Son, and, so far as it is possible to do so, 
translate it into the sign-language. 

Once, man one, sons two. Son younger say, Father 
property your divide: part my, me give. Father so.— 


Son each, part his give. Days few after, son younger 


money all take, country far go, money spend, wine 
drink, food nice eat. Meney by and by gone all. 
Country everywhere food little: son hungry very. Go 
seek man any, me hire. Gentleman meet. Gentleman 
son send field swine feed. Son swine husks eat, see 
self husks eat want—cannot—husks him give nobody. 
Son think, say, Father my, servants many, bread enough, 
part give away can—I none—starve, die. I decide: 
Father [ go to, say IL bad, God disobey, you disobey 
name my hereafter son, no—I unworthy—You me work 
give servant like. So son begin go. Father far look: 
son see, pity, run, meet, embrace. Son Father say, I 
bad, you disobey, God disobey—name my hereafter son, 
unworthy. But Father servants call, command 
robe best bring, son put on, ring finger put on, shoes 
feet put on, calf fat bring, kill. We ail eat, merry. Why? 
Son this my formerly dead, now alive: formerly lost, now 
found: rejoice. 
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The first thing to be remarked in the sign-language, 
judging from this specimen of it, is its very scanty 
allusion to tzme. LKven the present tense, which seems 
to be used in the narrative, is not so used—it is merely 
the root of the verb, and was employed because it does 
not necessarily suggest the idea of time. All actions, 
while taking place, are, indeed, present, but there is 
no reference to this in the sign-language. At the 
commencement of the narrative the time is fixed 
“once”—and no further reference is made to it. Let 
it not be supposed that the sign-language is incapable 
of expressing time. It can and does express all the 
tenses whenever circumstances require. But it does not, 
like verbal language, repeat the intimation of time with 
every action throughout the narrative. 

The next thing observable in the sign-language, as it 
appears in this illustration of it, is that there are many 
words in spoken language which are not represented or 
expressed in signs. There are no conjunctions, for 
example. The various time connectives, such as when 
and then, have no place naturally in the sign-language. 
Instead of “ When I have eaten dinner I will go to the 
city,” or, “After dinner I will go to the city,” we say 
in signs, “Dinner done, I city go.” 

Thirdly, inversion, or the placing of the object before 
the action, is, it will be seen, a striking feature of the 
sign-language. That in this respect it follows the method 
in which a// minds conceive of objects and actions, we 
have no doubt. Take this as an illustration, and, as it 
seems to us, proof of the point. Suppose I strike a 
board. I do not strike the vacant air, seeing nothing, 
and having no idea of anything before me until after 
I have struck, when suddenly a board rises up to re- 
ceive the blow. I first see the board, I intend to strike 
it, and with it before my sight, I strike. In exact con- 
formity with this necessary order of nature and of fact, 
in describing this in signs we say, “I a board strike.” 
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Beautiful, expressive, and truly natural, however, as is 
this vernacular of the deaf-mute, it yet has not always been 
sufficiently trusted in, even by his instructors; and we must 
now present to our readers a very different picture. To the 
Abbé Sicard, head of the Royal Institution in Paris, 
these natural signs, with their scanty reference to time, 
the absence of conjunctions and other connectives, and 
their inversions, seemed little better than chaos. He 
regarded the difference in structure between the sign- 
language and spoken language as so great, that the 
one could by no possibility be translated into the 
other without some intermediate language to bridge the 
gulf. He had also the notion that words could not be 
made available to the deaf and dumb, except as they 
were first associated with some sign or physical image. 

With these views, he proceeded to construct a new 
language of signs, the leading features of which were 
two. First, to find and fix a sign for every word of 
spoken language; and second, to express or gesticulate 
the signs thus prepared, in the order of spoken lan- 
guage. It is obvious that signs, whatever their character, 
could not become associated with words, or suggest 
them, until words had been learned. The first step, 
therefore, in the process of instruction was to explain 
by means of natural signs (which the deaf and dumb 
child having himself invented would of course under- 
stand) the meaning of a passage of verbal language. 
Then each word was taken separately and a sign aftixed 
to it, which was to be learned by the pupil. If the 
word represented a physical object, the sign would be 
the same as the natural sign, and would be already 
understood, provided the object had been seen and was 
familiar; and in all cases the endeavor was to have 
the sign convey as strong a suggestion of the meaning 
of the word as was possible. The third and final step 
was to gesticulate these signs, thus associated with 
words, in the exact order in which the words were to 
stand in a sentence. Then the pupil would write the 
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very words desired, in the exact order desired. If the 
previous explanation in natural signs had not been 
sufficiently full and careful, then he would not under- 
‘stand the passage. The methodical signs did not profess 
to give him the ideas, except in a very limited degree, 
but only to show him how -to express ideas, or the 
symbols representing them, according to the order and 
methods of spoken language. As there were no repeti- 
tions of time in narratives in the  sign-language, it 
became necessary to unite with the word-sign for verbs, 
others to indicate the different tenses of the verb, and 
so vy degrees methodical signs, as they were called, 
not only comprised signs for every word, but also, with 
every such sign, a grammatical sign to indicate what 
part of speech the word was, and, in the case of verbs, 
still other signs to show their tenses and corresponding 
inifections. It was a cumbrous and unwieldy vehicle, 
ready at every step to break down under the weight 
of its own machinery. Nevertheless, it was industriously 
taught in all our schools, from the date of the found- 
ing of the American Asylum in 1817, down to about 
the year 1835, when it was abandoned. 

A modification of this system, as practiced by the 
late Mr. Jacobs of Kentucky, still has advocates. Mr. 
Jacobs professed not to use word-signs, but only to 
change the order of natural signs, so as to make them 
conform to the order of words in verbal language. 
This) scheme is based on the same idea as that of Sicard, 
viz: that unless the order of words in written speech is 
indicated by signs made in that ordér. written language 
will never be really mastered by the deaf and dumb. 
The most natural way of meeting and disproving this 
assumption would be to come at once to facts and in- 
quire whether those who are taught by means of 
natural signs exclusively, are able to express their ideas 
in the forms of verbal language. Some practical 
examples, bearing on this, we hope to exhibit before 
closing this article. But, for the present, it would seem 
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sufficient to ask, whether it is in the power of natural 
signs to give clear ideas, we do not say on every subject, 
but on subjects such as children would be interested in 
knowing, and are capable «f understanding. If the 
advocate of the method of making natural signs in the 
order of words in an English sentence admits this, as 
we are sure he will, then he shuts himself up to the 
absurdity of saying that a perfectly clear idea of the thoughts 
contained in a sentence, may be communicated to the 
mind, yet the sentence itself as given in signs, not be 
translatable into verbal language. But is the fact chat 
different languages express the same thought by a diifer- 
ent arrangement and order of words, to be regarded as 
so profound and incomprehensible a mystery that a deaf- 
mute mind cinnot by any possibility be made to com- 
prehend it? It is our experience that they can be made 
to comprehend it very easily and readily. Suppose that 
the deaf-mute at the very beginning of his efforts to 
learn language, has come te know the words cut, and 
catch, and boy. Making the sign for cat, which we do 
by putting the thumb and forefinger of each hand to 
the mouth as if taking hold of whiskers, and then 
stroking the back of the left hand to indicate the fur; 
then locating the animal; then, having made the sign 
for boy, we represent him as catching the cat, and 
write for the child the sentence, “A boy catches a cat.’’ 
Does he not know what it means, and is there any 
difficulty in his modeling other seutences after this 
form? None whatever. 

Bu, do the deaf’ and dumb really think in the invert- 
ted order? There is no doubt of it. At any rate, it 
is assumed that they do by the advocates of the 
change in the mode of making natural signs which we 
are considering. “So long,” it is said, “as the deaf 
and dumb think in this inverted order, they will not 
write the English correctly. The structure of their own 
language must be changed, in order to work a change 


in their mode of conceiving of actions and events.” 
2 
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A very serious objection to this scheme of conforming 
sions to the order of words, is, it seems to us, tai it 
emoves from the learning of a new language one ot 
‘ts most important incidental benetits, viz: the exercise 
it the judgment in making the ideas of one language 
mform to the idiom and required structure of the 

x. The od “ordo” in Virgil is not now, we believe, 
ight to have been any real help to the student of 
in. The practice is babyish and weakening. Why 
‘oceed in a manly way, and early make the mute 
‘and that there is a difference between the struc- 
his language and that of the English, cause 

to understand what this difference is, and, as in 
ise of other children, throw him upon his own 


wices and judgment in giving to each language its 


eper character? IIe is called upon to give a narrative 


Let him he required to give it in all points 


the genius of the siva-linguage demands, and then 
en required to write the same narrative in English, 
conform his languege in a respects to the true 

‘er and structure of the English, In this way you 
ive him what he especially needs, self-reliance and 

lt-respect. In the ence case you put him in leading 
strings. In the other you honor his capacity, and show 

you believe him capable of walking alone. 

But to proceed a step farther. [Low are the deaf and 
dumb to be induced to use this changed sign-language ? 
‘vachers may use it in school, but who is to secure its 
ise by the deaf and dumb out of school? To one who 
knows how deeply imbedded in a language even mun- 
important trifles are, how impossible it is to work 
changes, even those which are acknowledged to be desira- 
able, the idea of breaking off the deaf and dumb from 
the use of a language so attractive to them as that of 
natural signs, and inducing them to adopt in its stead 
one modeled after the English order of thought, appears 
Quixotic indeed. 


i 
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But, if the mutes continue to use natural signs in their 
intercourse with each other, and will continue to do so 
in spite of all efforts to the contrary, then the argument 
founded on the change to be made in their mode of 
thought by the new language fails. And if the deaf 
and dumb continue to think in inverted forms they will, 
so far as their mode of thinking affects their mode of 
using English, continue to write imperfectly, in spite 
of the constant use by the teacher of signs in the 
order of words. In writing from signs, if he under- 
stands them, the mute will of course write more easily, 
more like an automaton, in the English order, than 
if the signs were not conformed to this order, but 
when left to himself to write out his own thoughts, if 
he still thinks in the inverted order, what shall hinder 
his language from being in that order? If it is said 
that it is not so as a matter of fact, then the whole 
argument for the change falls to the ground. 

But finally, the change proposed would, in many cases, 
make the sign-language unintelligible, and, where it did 
not, would sadly mar its beauty and power. There is 
no sense of reality in signs made in the proposed 
method, even if the meaning could be conjectured, and 
this, of itself, is a fatal objection to the scheme. The 
language has been despoiled. Its life and grace have 
have been crushed out of it. It is no more like the 
language of signs, loved by deet-mutes, than the 
anatomical lecturer’s skeleton is like the living man. 
In what a roundabout and unnatural, if not unintelli- 
gible way, such a sentence as this must be expressed 
if the signs are made in the order of words: “A man 
stamped on a snake’s head.” By natural signs the man 
does it. In the other case he stamps, then pictures 
the snake, and then says that it was the snake’s head 
that his heel came down upon. Very awkward and 
clumsy, to use no stronger epithet, such signs must 
seem to the deaf and dumb. While we admit that a 
teacher of extraordinary vivacity as a sign-maker may 
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be intelligible, in many cases, in presenting the act 
before the object, yet we are convinced that most 
teachers would utterly fail to be so. The tendency of 
the practice would be to lead to the disregard of all 
attempt at locating objects, and to making merely signs 
for words in the order of the English, thus falling 
back on the method of Sicard, without any of the life 
and light of the natural signs in his system to redeem 
it from its folly. Indeed, this must be the result really 
aimed at, if the object is to change the mode in which 
the deaf and dumb think. 

But is there not something deeper even than its 
advocates are aware of, in this notion of a new lan- 
guage of signs? We think there is. The sign-language 
deals mainly with material objects. It dreads and avoids 
the abstract. Outliue, form, place, position, feature, are 
its leading elements. Spiritual ideas are indeed capable 
of being expressed, and vividly expressed, but they are 
those mainly of the simplest character. Trains of 
reasoning are not at home in signs. It is a_ beautiful 
and most expressive language, but not wide in its 
-range. The range is that of partially developed minds, 
of children. There is, of course, a wide gulf between 
such a language as this and the cultivated and refined 
languages of the world. A gulf consisting not in the 
structure of the language, or very little in this, but in 
the subjects of which it treats, in the thoughts which 
are at home in it. All spoken languages, so far as 
their history is known, have once been to a greater or 
less degree in this state, and have, by centuries of 
growth and development, come up to their ovresent 
elevation. So it would be, doubtless» with the sign- 
language, if it were used by the deaf and dumb to 
the exclusion of other languages and if they were 
advanced in culture in the use of it. As things are, 
the object being to bring the pupils of our institutions 
at the earliest practicable time to the use, and the ex- 
clusive use, of English, it is doubtful whether the -sign- 
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language will ever be much farther advanced than it 
now is. 

But, as it seems tu us, the real, though perhaps the 
unconscious, object of those who propose this change in 
the sign-language, is to diwest it of all ws distinctive 
features, under the idea that the mute will thereby be 
prepared to enter into the English and make it his 
own. It is not inversions which corstitute the chief 
difficulty in signs, but ¢deas under physical forms, and 
it will therefore be found, if the plan of making signs 
in the the order of words goes or, that location, con- 
ceptions of thoughts as in a picture, will be entirely 
abandozed by the teacher, and to the younger pupils 
the sin-language, as thus taught, will be vague and 
unintelligible. A boy does not become a man by dress- 
ing him in a man’s clothes, and the only way to 
bridge over the gulf between signs and spoken language 
is to wait for age end culture to do their work; all the 
forms of English that are not beyond the capacity of 
the deaf-mute child being, meanwhile, diligently and 
faithfully taught. 

We have intimated that before closing this article, we 
would give some specimens cf the manner in which 
deaf-mutes who have been taught wholly by natural 
signs in tucir natural order, ase the English language. 
Whatever defects may be noticed in the language of the 
subjoined papers, it will be seen that “inversions” are 
not prominent among them. It should be distinctly 
remembered that words are not only not given in 
naturai signs, but that they are not even suggested. 
The deaf-mute, in such signy, is looking upon events 
and objects as upon the original scene. The following 
words represent as nearly as possible the order and 
import of the signs used in communicating a short 
newspaper story to a class of pupils who had been 
under instruction five years. The language ‘nto which 
these signs were translated is in each case the pupil’s 
uncorrected production, 
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[Week past few, gentleman one, Iowa live, think box one, bees 
within live, send friend city another express.] [Gentleman box de- 
pot carry, cars come await.] [Cars arrive.}] [Gentleman box give 
messenger.] [Messenger box take, put floor car.] [Cars begin go.] 
[Car shake.] [Bees frightened, fly box out, messenger, face sting.] 
{Messenger brush away, again, again.] [Cars town another arrive.] 
[Messenger think box put out best. [Box lift, carry.] |Bees many 
out fly around, sting.] (Messenger run, box throw platform, turn 
run car within, door shut.) (Bees outside angry very.) (Cars be- 
hind next windows open, people sit, newspapers read.) (Suddenly, 
bees windows through fly, people sting.) (People handkerchiefs, 
papers shake, bees drive.) (Cars begin go.) (Bees windows out fly, 
box home again enter.) 

Some weeks ago, a gentleman in Iowa, wanted to send a box full 
of bees to another town by express. He thought, how he would 
send the box safely to the town by the express. So he took the 
box and went to the depot with it and waited there for some 
minutes for the coming train of cars which was going to the town. 
He gave the box to the expressman and the expressman entered into 
the baggage-car and put the box on the floor of the car and soon 
the train of the cars began to go. Suddenly the bees in the box 
were frightened by the noise of the running cars, so many bees got 
out of the box and some fiew to the expressman and they troubled 
him. He thought that he had better take the box out,of the 
baggage-car and leave it at the next depot. He had determined to 
‘ do so. When the train of the cars stopped at the depot, he went 
to the box and took it up, but suddenly many flew around him 
and some stung him, but he was patient and ran and threw the 
box to the platform of the depot and he ran into the baggage car 
and shut the door. By the more noise and shaking of throwing 
them against the floor, almost all bees got out of the box and 
many flew into the cars in which passengers were sitting. While 
the passengers were busy in reading and talking, &c., the bees 
stung them and they tried to drive them away with their hand- 
kerchiefs, newspapers and hats, &c., but they did not obey them, 
but when the train of the cars began to go, they all got out and 
went back into the box which was their home.—E. 

A few days ago a gentleman in Iowa thought that he would like 
to send a box of bees to his friends in another city by express, 
and so he carried it to the depot. When the train of cars came, 
he gave it to a express-man. The express-man put it in a baggage 
car. When the cars began to go, the bees were very much afraid 
and flew. They came to the express-man’s face and he was much 
troubled. He tried to drive them away. When the cars stopped, 
the express-man thought that he had better take the box of the 
bees out of the car and let them go in the city. While he was 
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carrying it, many of them stung his face. He ran hurriedly out of 
the car and threw the box on the platform and he ran back into 
the car and shut the door of the car but when he went in the 
car, the bees were angry and flew out of the box to the people in 
two of the other cars and stung their faces while they were read- 
ing. They were much troubled and they tried to drive them off 
with their handkerchiefs. When the cars began to start, the bees 
went back out of the cars to the hive.—T. 


A few weeks ago in Iowa a gentleman thought that he would 
like to send a bee-hive-box to his friends by express. Then he 
went to a depot with it and he gave it to the express-messenger. 
The train began to start. Soon the bees felt uneasy with the noise 
and they flew out of their home to the express-man. They troubled 
his face and stung it much. He thought he had better put the hive- 
box away. He lifted it and carried it. Soon the bees went out of 
their home. He ran and carried it on the platform. He left his 
doings and he ran away and shut the door suddenly. The bees flew 
out of their home to some cars, in which many people and pas- 
sengers sat and read newspapers and books. They stung their faces. 
They were troubled much by the bees. They tried to drive the 
bees off with their handkerchiefs and their newspapers. When the 
train of cars arrived at the city, soon the bees flew out of the 
windows to their home, which was on the platform. I think that 
the bees troubled the express-messenger’s face, because he put their 
home in the box on the fioor noisily.—C. 


Without giving the other papers in full, we will only 
take from each those sentences which describe the at- 
tack of the bees on the people in the passenger-car, 
both as a sample of their merit, and as showing tlic 
workings of the different minds upon the :ame_ poin’. 
The differences of style will be noticeable and interes’- 


ing. 


No. 1. The people sat on their seats and read their newspa 
They opened the windows. They were very much troubled by (he 
bees. They went into the windows. They stung at the peoples 
faces. They tried to keep them off. They flew away.—H. 

No. 2. The people were in the passenger car. They opened ths 
windows and read newspapers. ‘“iiie bees flew in the windows 
stung the people in the passenger cars. They were very angry 
keep them off. The bees flew out of the windows.—M. 

No. 3. There were a number of bees which began to fly ont co? 
the hive. While the people were reading the newspapers, they catc - 
ed into the windows and stung them. They were much iri. 
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When the train of cars began to go away, the bees flew out of the 
windows.—B. 

No. 4. While the people were in the cars, the bees stung them, 
and they kept them off. The people were disturbed by the bees. 
The bees flew away.—S. 

No. 5. Many bees flew into the windows and they stung the peo- 
ple, and they were troubled, and they struck many bees, and they 
flew out of the window of the passenger car.—C. 

No. 6. The windows of the another car were opened. The people 
read their newspapers. The bees flew through the windows. The 
people struck them with their handkerchiefs. They badly stung the 
people’s faces, and flew out of the door. They disliked the bees.—A. 

No. 7. The passengers sat and read in the newspapers. The win- 
dows of the cars were all opened. The bees came through the 
windows. The passengers kept them off. It was dreadful.—Q. 

No. 8. The passengers of the cars read the newspapers by the 
open windows of the cars. When the bees flew into the windows of 
the cars, they stung their faces and the passengers brushed them 
away. They were very much troubled. When the bees flew out of 
the window of the passenger car, the passengers were very glad and 
escaped.—McC. 

No. 9. They began to fly into the windows of the passenger car. 
They tried to wave the bees off their handkerchiefs. Some people 
were troubled with the bees. The bees flew out of the windows. 
The some people were glad that they flew away.—B. 

No. 10. The bees begun to fly into the windows of the passenger 
car. The people sat on the benches of the car who read newspapers. 
They stung the people’s faces who had trouble with them. The people 
waved with their handkerchiefs the bees away. Many bees flew out of 
the cars, but some bees did not fly and remained.—McK:; 

No. 11. The windows of the other cars were opened. The people 
were reading papers or books. In a moment many bees were flying 
into the windows, and stung the people’s faces, and they took their 
handkerchiefs out of their pockets and shook them with their hands. 
Many bees flew out of the windows of the cars.—G. 


We would suggest and invite a comparison of the 
foregoi.g versions, in point of variety and correctness of 
style, with an equal number of similar off-hand exercises 
of a college class in Latin or Greek, upon a group of 
ideas given by the Professor in rapid extempore ‘alk. 


THE INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB 
AND THE BLIND, AT STOCKHOLM. 


BY EDWARD M. GALLAUDET, PH. D., LL. D., WASHINGTON. 


One of the many islands on which the “ Venice of 
the North” is lifted from the sea, is called the 
“ deer-garden.” 

While the others have been filled up with streets 
and squares, the closely packed edifices of trade and 
dwellings of the people, this, the most beautiful of all, 
has been reserved for public uses. There are a few 
villas of the royal family and the nobility; but the 
owners must leave their grounds open to the free access 
of strangers. In the garden of one of these summer 
residences, belonging to the Queen Dowager, stands the 
porphyry vase famed as being the largest in the world, 
the bowl of which measures more than sixteen feet in 
diameter. 

There are on the island several public institutions, the 
premises of which are also unenclosed, and the unoccupied 
portions of land are improved with drives and walks, 
so that the entire island is included as a great pleasure 
park, free to the people of Stockholin at all times. It 
may be reached in boats, or by means of a fine arched 
stone bridge which connects it with the city. 

In lieu of the gondolas which grace the waters of 
her sister city of the Adriatic, Stockholm has hundreds 
of miniature steamers which puff hither and thither 
along the water streets of the city. These are largely 
used by pleasure parties; and with their gaily decked 
awnings form an interesting peculiarity of the place. 

Setting out in one of these, | skirted the green shores 
of the “deer-garden” until I reached a landing called 
Manilla, where the first object that attracted my attention 
was a large enclosed bathing-pool, in which a hundred 
merry children were disporting their graceful forms. 
This was the bath of the Institution for the Deaf 
and the Blind: and here on a_ sultry summer 
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day the boys were winning that human virtue which 
is said to be next to godliness. 

From the shore where I landed the ground rises 
rapidly, furnishing a site of great beauty for the prin- 
cipal buildings of the institution, not unlike that of 
Fanwood on the Hudson; and the buildings themselves 
in their style and color strongly suggest those of the 
New York Institution. That is to say, the front build- 
ing does this, for the one in the rear, not seen from 
the water, is an old frame edifice, once the principal 
structure of the institution, but now used only for the 
blind department. 

All the appointments of this venerable school, (it 
was founded very early in the century,) are now 
qsour perfect. The Royal Government has taken it 
under full protection and the new building, which cost 
upwards of $75,000, was paid for out of the public 
treasury. 

The principal of the institution, Mr. Borg, is the 
son and successor of its founder, and is spoken of in 
Stockholm as a man of unusual fitness for his position. 
The management of the institution certainly seemed to 
be excellent. A military exactness prevailed, which 
found a partial expression in the wearing of a uniform 
by both teachers and pupils. 

In the chapel, which is used by both departments 
of the school, stands a monument of the liberality of 
one of Sweden’s fair daughters, who will not soon be 
forgotten in America—Jenny Lind—who presented a 
magnificent organ some years ago, fur the use of the 
blind. 

To give a detailed description of the institution is 
not the purpose of this sketch—-but rather to call at- 
tention to the peculiarity of its location and the beauty 
of its surroundings, so that perchance these words may 
some day have weight in the establishment and per- 
fecting of some similar institution. 
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Teachers of youth do not always remember how 
deep are the impressions made by the objects present- 
ed to the eye from day to day, and those who would 
place a school for the young in the midst of a crowde 
ed city perhaps forget that 

One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man— 


Of moral evil and of good— 
Than all the sages can. 


REPORTS OF AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS FOR 
THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


In our notice of the Institution Reports this year, 
we do not give the number of pupils and teachers of 
the several institutions, inasmuch as the information on 
these points contained in the tabular statement published 
in the January number of the Annals of the present 
year is in nearly all cases as recent, and in most cases 
more recent than that of the reports, and the next 
number of the Annals after this will contain informa- 
tion later than either. We mention, however, such impor- 
tant changes in the personnel of the several institutions 
as are indicated in the reports. 

Perhaps this is as appropriate a place as any for 
calling the attention of the principals and _ superin- 
tendents of our institutions to the request which a 
teacher in a western institution wishes us to make, 
viz., that a sufficient number of copies of the reports 
shall be sent to each institution to enable every teacher 
to have one. This is already done in a few cases; 
but usually not more than two or three copies are 
sent to each institution, of which the principal takes 
one and the others are soon lost or destroyed. The 
request seems to us a reasonable one, as much of the 
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information contained in the reports is valuable and 
interesting to all the teachers, and desirable for future 
reference. Those portions which seem to be of the most 
general interest and permanent value, are, it is true, 
transferred to the pages of the Anna/s in our annual 
review: but of course we are compelled to omit many 
things that teachers would like to read and some things 
that they would like to preserve. 


In the American Asylum there have been several 
changes among the officers. Mr. Edward ©. Stone has 
succeeded his lamented father as principal. Miss Sarah 
W. Storrs and Miss Clara E. Seaverns have left the 
institution ; Miss Caroline Sweet has taken an ordinary 
class and is succeeded in the department of articulation 
by her sister, Miss Julia Sweet. Miss Elmira D. Clapp, 
a graduate of the institution, and Miss Kate C. Camp, 
a daughter of Mr. Henry Camp, formerly an_instruc- 
tor, have been appointed teachers. 

Much of the report is devoted to the memory of the 
late principal, the Rev. Collins Stone. Resolutions and 
other tributes of an official nature from various sources 
are published, and the sketch by Professor Porter which 
appeared in the April number of the Annals is reprint- 
ed in part. Appropriate mention is also made of the death 
of Mr. Barzillai Hudson, who was one of the original 
corporators of the Asylum and up to the time of his 
decease an active member of the board of directors. 

“The class in articulation has been continued as it 
was organized the previous year. Instruction in lip- 
reading and speaking, as an art, rather than as a means 
of imparting knowledge, has been given to those most 
likely to profit by it for a portion of each day. while 
their education has been carried on by means of the 
sign-language in their regular classes. Thirty-five pupils 
have been so taught during the year; several have been 
dropped as unpromising subjects; and at present the 
class consists of twenty-two, most of whom are semi- 
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mutes. The improvement made in this branch of in- 
struction is commendable.” 


On the subject of day-schools Mr. Stone says: 

“Within the past year, the subject of day-schools for 
the deat’ and dumb, where the children board at home 
and are taught for four or five hours a day, as other 
children are, has received some attention in this coun- 
try, and schools of this kind have been opened at 
Pittsburgh, Boston and Chicago. They must of neces- 
sity be confined to the vicinity of large cities, and are 
not practicable elsewhere. The early instruction of mute 
children is very desirable, and the philanthropy which 
searches our great cities, where most of them are found 
among the poorest and lowest classes, and which seeks 
to elevate them, deserves our highest commendation. 
Still, while the influence of a well-ordered home is so 
happy, the disadvantages of one that is not are so 
great, that our large institutions, caring for the physical, 
intellectual and moral welfare of their pupils, in every 
way, and all the time, and also providing instruction 
in the trades, would seem to be better adapted to the 
needs of these neglected ones than day-schools can be. 
Much good can undoubtedly he accomplished in the 
day-schools before the child is old enough to be sent 
away from home, and the result of these benevolent 
enterprises will be looked for with great interest.” 

The New York fistitution has the following new 
teachers: Mr. William E. Clarke and Miss Bessie 
Fitzhugh, who hear and speak; and John R. Burnet, 
M. A., Thomas H. Jeweli, and Miss Annie Wager, 
semi-mutes; the two last-named being recent graduates 
of the Ingh class. Mrs. Clara P. Johnson is the only 
teacher who has left the institution. 

The intellectual department has been classified into 
tive grades, viz., the primary, the intermediate, the 
academical, the articulative, and the high class, accord- 
ing to the standing of the pupils. A portion of the 
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high class, also, both male and female, “who, by rea- 
son of early advantages, natural facility, superior dili- 
gence or any other cause, were enabled to get much 
in advance of their fellows, have beeu placed in a 
supplemental class by themselves, to which were 
admitted several of the deat-mute teachers who desired 
to place themselves in point of attainments on a footing 
with men of collegiate education or its equivalent.” 
Instruction is given to this class by a number of 
liberally educated men among the instructors who have 
heretofore been known as professors, but have not had 
any special chairs. Special departments of instruction 
have now been assigned them by the principal, with- 
out formal action on the subject by the board, and they 
give lessons in their several specialties to this supple- 
mental class in the afternoon in addition to their regular 
duties in the class-rooms in the morning. 

Articulation and lip-reading are still taught by a 
professor, assisted by two lady-teachers. 

“The success,” says Mr. Peet, “it is believed, is as 
great as can be tound in any other school. We can 
show remarkable cases of proficiency both in speaking 
intelligibly and in reading readily on the lips, including 
some who were deaf from birth. Still, we have found 
no reason to change the opinions, long held and often 
expressed, that exercises in articulation and lip-reading 
are beneficial only in exceptional cases; and that for 
the greater number of the deat’ and dumb they would 
be time and labor wasted, beyond so much as might 
avail in each case to test the capabilities of the individ- 
ual, aud, also, L may add, to give him so much use 
of his voice as may be needful to summon help in 
emergencies, or to gain control of domestic animals. 
At present, fifty of our pupils are in the articulation 
department. The number may be increased hereatter, 
if it shall appear that a greater proportion of our 
pupils are capable of deriving decided benefit from 
vocal exercises. 
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“All branches of education below the grade of the 
high class are attended to in this department, from the 
simplest lessons in language to arithmetic, geography, 
history, natural philosophy and composition. Pupils in 
this department are transferred to the high class as soon 
as they have become thoroughly fitted for ii. 

* Besides his regular duties as principal teacher in the 
articulation department proper, Prof. Engelsmann gives 
daily attention to training the instructors of classes in 
the other departments, to teach articulation, the object 
being to give such lessons to alt the pupils in the 
institution, devoting to each time enough to discover 
whether or not his capabilities are such as to warrant 
the expenditure of time and labor. 

* Perhaps it may be found, that with those pupils whose 
facility in learning to speak and to read on the lips 
is decided, (and only with these, will such instruction 
be arvisable,) as much progress may be made in these 
accomp.ishments by giving articulation lessons for a por- 
tion of each day, the pupil still following the course 
of his class taught mainly by signs, as by conducting 
his education wholly by means of articulation and _lip- 
reading. This experiment is row in process of trial 
here, and I await the result with much interest.” 

Upon the subject of “Social Influences,” Mr. Peet 
says :— 

“Few people understand or realize how peculiar the 
social and intellectual life of the deaf and dumb must 
necessarily be; in what a different atmosphere, so to 
speak, they must live and move and have their being. 
The inexorable law that, under whatever system instruct- 
ed, they can communicate with their fellow-men only 
through the eye, or, in the dark, more slowly and 
imperfectly by the touch, at once stamps all the deaf 
as a people apart. 

“Tt is in vain that the advocates of articulation and 
lip-reading propose restriction to that kind of instruction 
as a remedy for this comparative isolation of a deaf 
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man among those who hear, for however diligently 
and successfully the faculty of reading on the lips 
may be cultivated, it will not avail to enable the deaf 
to tollow a sermon or other public discourse, or to 
share in the general conversation of a social circle. 

“It is only in their own language of signs that 
deat-mutes can be eloquent or graphic, or enjoy the 
eloquence of others. In that language only can they 
share on equal terms in a general conversation, and 
by no other medium can they exchange ideas with 
that rapidity natural to the active mind of youth. 
When words have either to be spelled.or written out 
at length, or articulated with laborious distinctness, con- 
versation becomes comparatively tedious, even to those 
whose knowledge of alphabetic discourse is the most 
intimate. The best educated among the deat, placed 
in a society where signs are not understood, find them- 
selves at a great disadvantage. Their communications 
must necessarily be slow, and made individually. Thus 
they can only learn the few leading facts ot what is 
passing around them, or, in the language of Dr. Kitto, 
one of the most eminent of deaf men, gain “only the 
dry bones of conversatio: without the grace, the 
drapery, the gilding.” They cannot like those who are 
blest with the faculty of hearing, sit quietly enjoying 
the flow of conversation or the eloquence of a public 
speaker. But in a society where the language of signs 
is used they find themselves abie to share to the full 
extent all the intellectual and social enjoyments and 
religious privileges which depend on the rapid and un- 
impeded flow of thought from mind to mind. 

“The mere society of the institution, where the pupils 
and teachers gather in circles to enjoy the wit, logic, 
or eloquence of the best minds among them, or to 
share the experience of all who have met with adven- 
tures, is in itself a powerful stimulus to mental activity 
and a means of intellectual culture. Lectures and de- 
bates furnish further opportunities outside the school- 
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rooms for intellectual enjoyment and improvement. 
When the pupils of any class receive from their teacher 
any new or interesting fact or amusing anecdote, they 
are apt to impart it by signs to their school-mates of 
other classes, till it becomes common property. Thus it 
is that the use of our expanded and improved language 
of signs tends in so great a degree to raise the general 
standard of intelligence among the pupils of the insti- 
tution, and to favor the rapid development and free 
and joyous exercise of their faculties. 

“Hence it is that the society of the institution is so 
attractive to all who have once tasted its enjoyments. The 
pupils generally regard it as their Eden. Most of them 
return to it at the close of their vacations with willing- 
ness, even with eagerness, and leave it at the end of 
their terms with regret.” 

The report of the board of directors gives the details 
of the sale of a portion of the land belonging to the 
institution. Nine and a half acres were sold for 
$263,000. “The institution thus realizes from the sale 
of less than one-third of its grounds, exclusive of future 
streets and avenues, about two and a half times as 
much as was paid for the whole seventeen years ago. 
The result of this transaction is, that the institution is 
now practically free from debt.” Its financial condition 
being thus improved, it is proposed to complete and 
extend the building, to increase the facilities for teach- 
ing horticulture, and to add to the list of trades print- 
ing and some of the arts of design. The importance 
of having a printing office in the inst‘tution is earnestly 
urged both in the report of the board and that of the 
principal. 

The Kentucky Institution reports no changes in its 
corps of officers—A valuable piece of land adjoining 
the grounds of the institution has been added to its 
estate, supplying space needed for physical exercise of 
pupils, a larger garden and an orchard.—There has 
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been but one death among the pupils of the insti- 
tution within seven years—We are glad to notice 
among the items of expenditure an air-pump, a barom- 
eter, a microscope and other philosophical apparatus.— 
Appended to the report are some useful directions to 
parents and friends with regard to the early home 
training of deaf-mute children. 


From the Ohio Institution, E. P. Caruthers, M. A., 
has gone to become principal of the Arkansas Institu- 
tion, accompanied by Mr. R. H. Atwood as a teacher; 
H. H. Hollister, M. A., has become principal of the 
West Virginia Institution, and C. W. Ely, M. A., 
principal of the Maryland Institution. The new teachers 
appointed are Miss Rosa Gildersleeve, Miss Abby M. 
Hyde, Miss Charlotte A. Lathrop, Miss Sarah Noyes, 
Miss Gertrude Woofter and Robert Patterson, B. A. 
“In Robert Patterson, B. A., we have the first Ohio 
graduate of the National Deaf-Mute College at Wash- 
ington D. C., bringing to his work, as he does, the 
grace and facility of the mute, disciplined and trained 
by the highest culture of the schools.” 

-Mr. Fay’s report contains some valuable statistics con- 
serning the school age of the pupils, the actual age of 
the pupils, the average age of each class at entrance, 
the causes of deafness, the age when deafness occurred, 
and the county distribution of pupils and of uneducated 
deaf-mutes. From the first table it appears that the 
present average school age,is less than two years, the 
nigh class even averaging less than six years, and only 
75 being beyond their third year. The average actual 
age of the high class is 19.17, of the lowest class 10.70. 
The average age of the high class at the time of 
admission was 14.47, and of the first class below that, 
15.05; while of the last two classes admitted, it was 
11.63 and 10.65. “It is pleasant to notice the dropping 
down from fifteen and above, to eleven and below. We 
may anticipate that hereafter, by this earlier entrance, 
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the mental and moral growth of our pupils will be 
greater, and that each year so saved, will be added to 
the more intelligent and ennobled stage of existence 
succeeding graduation.” 

Of the 1183 pupils received since the opening of the 
institution, the singed causes of are as follows:— 


Cause. No. . | Cause. | No. 
| — 


| 


Reported unknown. 5 
Congenital...... --| 401 | Erysipelas. 5 
Scarlet fever. 122 Scrofula... 5 
Brain fever... 62 | Quinine. 4 
Spotted fever... 26 | Smallpox - 3 
Bilious fever.. Diphtheria. 4 
Typhus fever 2 | 38 
Yellow fever... ....... 1 | White 2 
Whooping cough 1 20 ove 1 


The alleged age when deafness occurred, in these 1183 
cases, is as follows: 


Over 1 year and under 2 years 156 


Upon the principles of instruction, the use of the 
sign-language, and of articulation, Mr. Fay makes the 
following remarks:— 

“The aim and scope of the school-room is to give an 
education parallel to ‘that of the public schools of the 
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State. Mental discipline and the acquisition of knowl- 
edge are contemplated at every step. Owing, however, 
to the mute’s absolute ignorance at the start, of the use 
and meaning of a single word, and the peculiar difficul- 
ties in the use of language inevitably hedging him about 
after he has begun to possess it, the teacher bestows 
upon the teaching of language an amount of labor, 
skill, and patience not required elsewhere. Every branch 
of knowledge pursued is made subsidiary to it, and we 
are accustomed to estimate the degree of a  pupil’s 
progress by his ability to use it. Relief from social 
isolation is the great burden and humane endeavor of our 
instruction. While the ability to read readily, and to 
write correctly, is not a strict measure of the mental 
power or the learning of the pupil, yet it is the best 
neasure of his real value in the world’s broad arena 
of actual affairs. Disciplined intellectual power, and 
materials for mental consumption have their use like 
the capital of business, while both are only incidentally 
mentioned or seen. At this point an error in judg- 
ment is liable to arise. Some educators, with their eye 
solely, or wellnigh exclusively, upon actual affairs, 
advocate the constant use of written, and some even of 
oral language. Their counsel is, read, read, write, write, 
talk, talk. Others, more familiar with the mental habits 
of mutes, and aware that with them—nearly all semi- 
mutes included—the sign-language will be the one vernac- 
ular to them, use it with discrimination, and find in 
it a valuable auxiliary. The development mentally of 
the pupil is augmented manifold, and a supply of 
mental force is accumulated which enables him to 
grapple with the difficulties of written language more 
successfully in the end. The use of good scaffolding 
must attend the erection of every building. As scaffold- 
ing is in architecture, so is the sign-language in mute 
education, and only tyros ‘in architecture or education 
would dispense with either. The riper the experience, 
the deeper the conviction becomes of the necessity and 
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usefulness of the sign-language, and in its use we 
find the corner-stone of all deaf-mute institutions. The 
cultivation of it, and its effective use, are and must 
be the only peculiar, although not the chief qualification 
of the teacher. He will teach written language by the 
sign, laying aside the latter as soon as the ready use 
of the former has been secured. It is not necessary 
to descant upon the beauty, the grace or the power of 
the sign-language. The mute has no other, and the 
teacher must use and improve it as best he may. The 
uncouthness, the uncertainty, or the lack of expressive- 
ness which he may have deplored, he will find to be 
largely subjective qualities, capable of elimination. 
“These principles of deaf-mute education apply with 
a certain force to the teaching of articulation. Teach- 
ing articulation, and teaching by articulation, are very 
different things. The former is possible in many cases, 
and advisable in some. The latter can be done, in 
institutions at least, only at the expense of mental 
growth and sound learning. Such seems to be the les- 
son of our two years’ careful experience with thirty 
semi-mutes. All, without exception, hungered for the 
expression of knowledge in forms primarily addressing 
the eye, and unconsciously translated the speech of the 
teacher and the words of the text-book into such lan- 
guage. My observation, extended to several institutions, 
has given the same results. The better method, it is 
believed, will be found to be the teaching of articulation 
to susceptible pupils as an art, making no attempt to 
supplant a language, to them the only natural one, by 
another which will always be to them an artificial one 
in the most real sense of the word. All mutes, semi- 
mutes included, crave a language whose elements are 
addressed to a living sense. Acting upon this opinion, 
we are this year giving instruction in articulation and 
lip-reading, by a teacher experienced and skillful, to 
semi-mutes and any others who desire it, neither 
attempting nor desiring to limit them to oral and writ- 
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ten speech in the acquisition of the several branches 
of general education. The results being obtained in this 
particular branch, and also in the general culture of 
these pupils, are highly gratifying, and it is believed 
that for the present the pursuance of the above method 
will be found to be the true policy for the institution, 
standing ready always to adopt any modifications justified 
by sound theory, our own experience, or the experience 
of others.” 

Last year two semi-annual examinations were substitu- 
ted for the annual one, with beneficial results. ‘Another 
feature, useful in the same direction, has been the giving 
of a monthly exhibition of results, three classes being 
successively presented upon each occasion. The trequent 
occurrence of this regulated public inspection is believed 
to be salutary in its influence upon all concerned.” 

It is earnestly urged both in the report of the board 
and of the superintendent, that advantage be taken of 
an opportunity now ofiered to increase the size of the 
institution grounds, which are far too small, by the 
purchase of additional land. 

Included in the superintendent’s report, is an account 
of the re-union of graduates held in August, 1870, and 
of the formation at that time of an alumni association. 
The following, and other statistics were gathered con- 
cerning the 132 deaf-mutes present at this re-union. 55 
were, or had been, married. Of the 61 men present, 
the occupations were as follows: 

Farmers 

|\Carriage-maker. 
Laborers | Saw 

Carpenters 3| Bookbinder 
Peddlers Printer 
Cabinet-makers 


Retired gentleman Boiler-maker 
Belt-maker Sexton 


“The family statistics of 37 couples \ were obtained. 
Both parties were mutes in every case but one, and in 
that family are two hearing children. Four families 
have no children. In the 32 families remaining, there 
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are, or have been, 91. children, 9 of them mutes. 
These 9 mutes have appeared—4 in one family, and 
one each in five families. These six families, in addi- 
tion to the nine mutes, have had ten hearing children.” 


Tue report of the Virginia Instetution devotes more 
space than usual to the mechanical department, giving 
details of the ten various trades which are there taught; 
a portion of which, however, are for the blind pupils. 
“The carpenter’s and cabinet shop, besides answering 
all the ordinary and extraordinary demands upon it 
during the past session for necessary repairs to the 
buildings, for school, dining-room, and kitchen furniture, 
etc., has added to its ethciency from time to time by 
erecting a turning-lathe, a circular saw, and a scroll- 
saw, which are driven by the steam-pump in the boile:- 
house adjoining, thus economizing the power of three 
horses. But, more than all this, the foreman of the 
shops, aided by his four or five deaf-mute apprentices, 
and the occasional assistance of a regular journeyman, 
has erected and completed during the past session, in 
the extensive gardens of the institution, a neat frame 
cottage, in the Elizabethan style, whose dimensions are 
thirty feet in length, fifteen feet in width and twenty 
feet in height, thus for the first time affording to a 
class of deaf-mute youths at the institution a favorable 
opportunity for framing, erecting and carrying out the 
plan of a house in all its details. The cost of this 
cottage, built in the manner descnbed, has not exceeded 
one-third the estimated cost of such a building in our 
town, viz., $2100.” 

From the Jndiana Institution, Miss Susan Wallace, a 
deat-mute teacher, has retired, and Miss Sarah C. Wii- 
liams, a graduate of the high class of the institution, 
has taken her place. The former steward, Mr. C. C. 
Foster is succeeded by Mr. Geo. W. Cox. 

Mr. MaclIntire, in his report, speaks of the importance 
of a proper gradation of the classes and of the advan- 
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tage which a large institution has over a.small one: in 
this respect. ‘“ Large classes well graded.are better, and 
will improve faster under a competent teacher, than 
small ones made up of different grades. Pupils of one, 
two and three years’ advancement in the course of 
study can not be profitably instructed in the same class. 
Each grade, whether it consists of twenty or five pupils, 
requires, in order to gain the best results, the attention 
of a separate teacher; and, provided they should be of 
the same grade, he could instruct the former number 
as well as he could the latter. 

“Tn an institution where the course of study is limit- 
ed to seven years, a tolerably efficient classification can 
be made with one hundred and eighty pupils, allowing 
one grade for irregular and anomalous cases, requiring 
special instruction, aud dividing each year the new 
pupils into two grades according to age and mental 
development. This will allow a very good classification, 
provided the girls and boys be instructed together, a 
practice common in this country, though seldom found 
in Europe, where they are generally taught in separate 
‘classes, and often in separate institutions. In the case 
supposed above, no allowance is made for an advanced 
course or for the establishment of a high class. This 
could not be well sustained in an institution with a 
number short of two hundred pupils, without unduly 
multiplying the number of teachers. 

“Tn an institution having a seven years’ course of 
study in the primary department and a three years’ 
course in the high class, two hundred and fifty pupils 
admit ordinarily of the best classification. If the 
number should be larger than that, the same evils 
would be experienced as with a less number ; the classes 
would be too large, or there would be fractions of 
classes unprovided for, or what is worse, pupils would 
have to be put in classes above or below the grade to 
which they properly belong, and in which they could 
make the greatest improvement, unless additional teachers 
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should be employed. Two hundred and: fifty: admit: of 
full classes, and, of course, of fewer teachers. This 
institution has now nearly reached the number of pupils 
allowing the best and most economical and advantageous 
classification.” 

Instruction in articulation and lip-reading is given to 
semi-mutes. Mr. MaclIntire explains the advantage which 
persons of this class have over deaf-mutes proper, in 
their knowledge of language at the outset, and adds: 

“In the case of those born deaf and those who be- 
come deaf before they learn to speak, an education can 
best be acquired, as is now almost universally conceded 
by those conversant with the matter, by means of 
natural signs. A few contend that semi-mutes should 
be educated by means of articulation to the exclusion 
of signs. While we do not exclude oral speech as a 
means of mental development and moral training, we 
do not rely upon it as the chief instrument, even in 
the case of those who retain in some measure the power 
of speech. After a short time spent in articulation, 
signs, with the aid of the manual alphabet and writing, 
become a more rapid, pleasant and efficient means of 
communication and medium of acquiring knowledge than 
the best oral speech of those who are deaf. Therefore, 
those in this institution who take lessons in articulation 
are not allowed to neglect their regular studies. They 
are taught by signs, and trained in oral speech. Morn- 
ing and evening prayers, the public reading of the 
Scriptures and all the Sabbath services are conducted in 
the language of signs, as well as the ordinary instruc- 
tion of the classes, and are participated in by all the 
pupils.” 

Mr. MaclIntire says that of the 240 pupils of the 
institution, none are retained there during the vacation. 
“For the few whose friends are unable to defray the 
expense of going to and returning from their homes, 
the law makes provisions; it provides that at the end 
of the session their traveling expenses shall be paid by 
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the institution and charged to the county to which they 
belong. For those who have no suitable homes to go 
to, we have found no difficulty in securing, through 
the county officers, proper places for them among their 
acquaintances and neighbors to spend their vacations. 
Precedent to the reception of new pupils it is required, 
in such cases, that the name of a responsible person 
be furnished, with whom we may correspond and to 
whom the pupil may be sent at the close of the term, 
and who will see that he or she is cared for and re- 
turned at the proper time.” 

The report contains a tabular statement of the annual 
aggregate current expenses,—including ordinary repairs, 
and excluding buildings and improvements—of nine of 
the largest institutions in the United States, compiled 
from the latest reports of these institutions, from which it 
appears that the average annual cost per pupil is $251.77; 
—‘much less than it costs to support a pupil in any 
of our academies and seminaries.” 

The Missouri Institution has lost one of its teachers 
by death; Mr. Richard P. Kavanaugh, who had been 
‘in the service of the institution for twelve years. 

In speaking of articulation, Mr. Kerr quotes the 
summary of the conclusions arrived at by the committee 
of the Massachasetts legislature, which, in 1867, made 
an extended investigation of the methods of instructing 
the deaf and dumb. As we believe this summary has 
never been published in the Annals,* we quote it here 


also :— 
“1. That both the French and German systems have 


Massachusetts legislative commiitee has ever been mentioned in the Annals at 
all. It constitutes, with its accompanying documents, an octavo volume of 236 
closely printed pages, and contains a phonographic report of the arguments made 
before the committee by Dr. Howe, Dr. Turner, Mr. Stone, Mr. Day, Mr. Hubbard, 
Mr. Sanborn, and others. The articulation question has nowhere been more fully 
and freeiy discussed than here. 


been taught for centuries. 
*Indeed, we do not recollect that this exceedingly interesting report of the 
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“2. That both are taught in all the principal schools 
in this and other countries, except in Germany, and in 
the London Institution, where articulation is chiefly 
relied on. 

“3. That the sign-language and manual alphabet can 
be taught to all classes of deaf persons, and to deaf- 
mutes, and are the most effectual means of communi- 
cating information to a large majority of such persons. 

“4, The advocates of both systems admit that artic- 
ulation can be taught to some deaf-mutes, but not to 
all, but differ as to the number. It is a question of 
proportions. The fact that it has been adopted by so 
small a portion of the schools throughout tie world, 
seems a strong argument against its exclusive use in 
any school intended for all classes of deaf-mutes. Your 
committee believe that to the majority of those congeni- 
tally deaf, or who lost their hearing in infancy, it cannot 
be successfully taught; but that it can be, to the majority 
of semi-mutes and semi-deaf persons. 

“5. That the ability to articulate is so great a bless- 
ing that it ought to be retained, or restored, if there 
be a possibility of doing so, even at the sacritice of 
some other advantages. That the earlier the effort is 
made, the greater the hope of success. 

“6. That success depends in some measure on faith 
in either theory; and that the danger is that the advo- 
cates of each will be too much wedded to their favorite 
method. But no public school ought to be devoted 
exclusively to either. 

“7. That lip-reading or lip-signs may be taught to 
nearly all pupils; and there does not seem to be any 
necessary connection between it and articulation, nor 
does it appear why it may not be learned by children 
entirely incapable of articulation, or be taught with, or 
by, the manual alphabet, or vice versa. 

“8. That the evils of ‘aggregation in intensifying an 
intirmity,’ do not seem great enough to recommend the 
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abandonment of large institutions, or to counterbalance 
advantages which they offer. 

“9. That a small number only can be taught lip- 
reading by one teacher, and that when learned, it can 
be made available only in a favorable light, and at short 
distances.” 

Mr. Kerr adds: 

“Tt seems to us a well-established fact that sign-language, 
appealing to the lowest order of intellect,. reaching and 
stimulating where articulation makes no impression, is 
the great instrument through which we must reach and 
educate the deaf-mute; yet, that we may not be behind 
other States, but be thoroughly abreast with the 
advancement and improvement of the age, and that we 
may employ all methods promising success, it will be 
highly proper and advantageous to appoint a teacher 
competent to give instruction in the articulate method, 
for the benefit of those who can be improved thereby, 
especially for semi-mutes.. While it will ever be true, 
that a large majority of our pupils can be mcre success- 
fully instructed by the French method, yet we should 
not fail in any of the facilities furnished by other 
States, on account of the additional expense incurred 
by the appointment of a teacher trained in the German 
method.” 

The report of the superintendent and that of the 
commissioners urge a change in the law restricting the 
number of teachers, so that the number may’ be in- 
creased; also the extension of the buildings and the 
purchase of additional land. 

Mr. Kerr’s report contains some useful directions for 
the early home-training ot deaf-mute children. 

The Louisiana Institution has made an important 
change in its organization, in the separation of the 
blind and the deaf and dumb, heretofore united. The 
two departments remain under the direction of one 
board of administrators, bu: they are carried on in 
separate establishments, each with its own chief execu- 
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tive officer; Mr. McWhorter continuing the superintend- 
ent of the deaf and dumb. 

Mr. McWhorter urges, in his report, the importance 
of making the institution in every respect a pleasant 
home. Instead of separating the boys and girls at their 
meals, and forbidding conversation, he would make the 
table “the meeting place of a merry group where boys 
and girls can talk freely and laugh heartily; where 
good cheer may develop good breeding, and. not a 
place of silent, animal gormandizing, or of sullen dis- 
content.” He does not. regard fear as a necessary 
ingredient of respect. “ Dignity, force, command, need not 
the medium of a stern countenance, or rasping words, or 
of impending danger of physical pain.” 

Of articulation and lip-reading, Mr. McWhorter says 
that this method of instruction “has the advantage of 
a fascinating possibility of teaching the deaf to speak 
and understand language from the lips of others, but 
the serious objection of impracticability in a very large 
‘majority of cases. Not more than one in ten, and that 
one generally a semi-mute, having learned to speak 
before becoming deaf, can: best be educated by this 
method. But even this small proportion has Jed to the 
wise provision in the larger institutions for educating 
by this method in any case believed to be the best for 
the pupil. At the same time there is room for regret 
that so much precious time has been spent in this 
tremendous work of attaining an accomplishment which 
is almost sure soon to lapse into disuse.” 

With regard to the education of the colored deaf and 
dumb, of whom there are probably fifty proper subjects 
in the State, Mr. MeWhorter says that an equal oppor- 
tunity is offered them, “but it is not embraced, though 
the same efforts have been made to give them the 
proper information, as to others. Whether the reason 
is to be found in a want of interest, or knowledge, 
or in an habitual sense of inobtrusiveness and delicacy 
in doing violence to the feelings of any other class, no 
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evidence affords any solution.”—The solution of this 
question of the education of the colored deat and dumb, 
so important in the South, is not yet reached. 

Mr. McWhorter has examined the new census returns 
for the State of Louisiana, and says that in many cases 
the fact of deaf-muteness is not recorded. “In New 
Orleans, with only a partial canvassing of the city, I 
find that at least one fourth of these unfortunate chil- 
dren were overlooked. In answer to the question, 
addressed to some of the parents, as to how this omis- 
sion occurred in the instances of their children, I learn- 
ed that no questions were asked if any mutes or blind 
were in the family, and a feeling of delicacy, or an 
ignorance of any duty to report voluntarily, very natural- 
ly led them to remain silent, and so permit this un- 
fortunate omission. Another defect in the census as 
respects utilizing the statistics for the benctit of these 
classes, is the want of the post-office address of each 
person, nothing more definite being given than simply 
the name of the Parish in which they live, with the 
single exception of the city of New Orleans where the 
district is also specified.” 

The Wéesconsin Institution reports that Mr. L. Eddy 
has returned to its service with restored health, and an 
additional teacher, Miss Julia Northrop, of Mauston, 
Wis., has been employed. Since the publication of the 
report, it may be proper to remark here, Dr. George 
L. Weed has succeeded Mr. Edward ©. Stone as prin- 
cipal, and Mr. W. A. Cochrane has gone to teach in 
the Michigan Institution. 

In the school “three public examinations are held 
during the year; the one in June being the most 
critical. It is conducted by a committee, and all the 
exercises are carefully marked, both to find out the 
progress made, and to fix the standing of the pupil 
for the year to come. 
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“The class in articulation and lip-reading numbers 
twenty-one pupils. Nine entered this fall, and among 
them are a few congenital mutes, and also a number 
of semi-mutes and semi-deaf, who cannot be taught in 
our common schools, and here receive especial attention 
and patient training. which they cannot elsewhere ob- 
tain. This portion of the class remain with their teach- 
er all day. With them success is certain. They have 
a parfial knowledge of spoken language, which is re- 
tained and improved, and made the basis of their edu- 
cation. 

“The class of last year are improving in distinctness 
of utterance and fluency in lip-reading. They recite 
about an hour a day, and are taught by signs the rest 
of the time. Four cf the best members left at the 
close of the year, all of them having been much benefited. 
One young man who lost his hearing at fourteen, and could 
not understand a simple question eighteen months ago, 
can now understand conversation with tolerable ease, 
even from bearded lips. Most of this class can under- 
stand anything read slowly, from the lps, as well as 
they could if the book were in their own hands. 

“The progress made is encouraging, and is especially 
gratifying to relatives. This department is not yet 
permanently established in this or other’ institutions in 
this country; but it is believed that a portion in our 
{ large schools can be so instructed, with profit.” 

The institution having ‘increased much in numbers, 
necessary additional accommodations are asked for by 
the trustees. 


The Michigan Institution reports several changes in 
its corps of officers. Mr. L. D. Pomeroy, a_ speaking 
gentleman, and Mr. P. N. Nicoles. Mr. W. 8S. Smith, 
and Miss E. A. Petrie, deaf-mutes, have left the insti- 
tution; Mr. Pomeroy and Mr. Nicoles have since died. 
Their places are filled by W. A. Cochrane, M. A., 
formerly of the Wisconsin Institution, Miss Annie 
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Churchill, a graduate of the New York Institution, and 
Miss Mary Alderman and Mr. John Buchanan, graduates 
of the Michigan Institution. 

Mr. Bangs devotes some space, in his report, to en- 
lightening the general public with regard to the actual 
condition of the deaf and dumb, and correcting the 
errors into which persons but little familiar with them 
are apt to fall. He explains the principles of, the 
sign-language, which he believes follows the natural 
order of thought, while the English order of expression 
is inverted and artificial. He gives some amusing 
illustrations of the errors which the teacher of deat- 
mutes is continually finding on the slates of his pupils: 
as, for instance, where, by a slight transposition of the 
letters of a word, the honorable trustees of the institu- 
tion were characterized as Strutees. 

Twenty-five pupils have been taught articulation. 
“The time for teaching is so arranged that it does not 
interfere with the regular school sessions of the classes 
taught hy signs; so these twenty-five pupils have the 
full amount of instruction in their sign classes, and 
their articulation as an extra. An hour and a half after 
breakfast, an hour after dinner, and two hours before 
supper, are devoted to teaching articulation, and each 
pupil receives from ten to fifteen minutes of separate 
individual instruction. This method is thought better, as 
a general practice, than to drill in classes. Of course 
it will not be expected that pupils making all their 
communications by signs for fourteen or fifteen hours a 
day, and receiving individual instruction in articulation 
only ten or fifteen minutes each day, will at once make 
very proficient talkers. Yet it is found that these pupils, 
by this short daily exercise, will retain all the power 
of speech they had when they lost their hearing, and 
most of them will learn to speak new words, and make 
considerable improvement. No doubt some of the best 
articulators of these twenty-five pupils might make much 
greater proficiency in talking, if they stopped the use 
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of signs and used only their voice in communicating 
with others; but this would be such a separation, and 
a cutting-off of communication with the great majority 
of the pupils here, that it would be impracticable, and 
any attempt to enforce such separation would produce 
unpleasant feelings amongst the pupils and a_ strong 
prejudice against articulation itself. The majority of 
these twenty-five articulators are not so good talkers 
but that they can be developed faster mentally by the 
use of both signs and articulation than by articulation 
alone.” 

Mr. Bangs urges an extension of the course of in- 
struction and the establishment of a high class, but 
argues that the members of the high class should not 
be exempted from the labors of the shop out of school- 
hours. 

“When a boy has been here through the whole 
primary course—when he has entered upon higher 
studies—then, if ever, he can begin to work in earnest 
at mechanical pursuits. Then, if ever, his services in 
the shop will be of some value to the institution. 
Therefore, while strenuously advocating the establish- 
ment of a high class, I would insist upon having every 
male member of it a regular attendant upon the work- 
shop, thereby giving him the highest culture both of 
head and of hand. Then when he leaves us, if he 
knows enough to be a_ successful teacher, and can 
secure an appointment here or elsewhere, let him do 
it; if not, let him go to work with his hands, with a 
fair prospect of finding remunerative employment.” 

The Yewas Institution attributes its small number of 
pupils, in comparison with the number of deaf-mutes in 
the State, to “the imperfect facilities of travel, making 
it difficult, if not impossible, for parents to spare from 
their ordinary avocations the time necessary to convey 
their children to the institution, especially when, by the 
contingencies of swollen streams and impassable roads, 
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their absence from home might be prolonged for weeks 
and perhaps for months. But we may hope that this 
difficulty will rapidly disappear. With an increasing 
population we may expect that the roads will be kept 
in better repair; that bridges will be built, and ferries 
established. And finally the extension of our railway 
system will bring the remotest portions of the State 
within easy distance of the capital. We may, therefore, 
look for a much more rapid increase in the number of 
our pupils in the future than we have experienced in 
the past.” 

It is urged that, instead of enlarging the temporary 
buildings now occupied, a suitable plan be prepared for 
future permanent buildings, and that such parts as are 
needed for present use be put up immediately, leaving 
the remainder to be added as necessity may arise. 

In the Columbia Institution the Rev. J. W. Chickering, 
M. A., has become professor of articulation, and has 
given instruction to twenty pupils and students. 


In the college “the general standard of scholarship 
and manly bearing among the students has been steadily 
advanced, and evidences have been multiplied on every 
hand to satisfy those who are most familiar with the 
work of the college that the liberality of the Govern- 
ment in establishing and sustaining such a work is 
yielding results for good, fully commensurate with the 
amount of money required for the proper furtherance 
of the enterprise.” President Gallaudet, in justification 
of the expenditure of time and money necessary to the 
collegiate training, gives a detailed statement of the 
positions which the college graduates have thus far been 
called upon to fill and the income they now receive, 
which gives an average of over one thousand dollars 
to each This statement has already been published in 
the Annals. The commencement oration of Mr. W. L. 
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Bird, included in the report, affords gratifying evidence 
of the culture acquired in the college training. 

The main central building of the institution has been 
completed, and the adjoining Kendall estate, consisting 
of eighty-one acres, has been added to its grounds. 

The report contains the proceedings of the board of 
directors in memory of the late Hon. Amos Kendall, 
the founder of the institution, and of the late Hon. 
B. B. French, one of its most active directors. 

the report of the Alabama Institution, like the Louisiana 
and Texas institutions, comments upon the small number 
of pupils at school in comparison with the number of 
deaf-mutes in the State. Dr. Johnson attributes this to the 
desire of parents to keep their children at home to work for 
them. He also complains of the failure of the pupils 
to come to the institution at the beginning of the term, 
and urges the board “to make it a rule, not to be 
varied from, except for good and sufficient reason, to 
refuse admission to all who fail to be in attendance by 
the close of the second week of the term.” 

Di. Taylor, one of the directors who with Dr. John- 
son attended the Indianapolis convention and visited 
several northern ‘institutions, gives a brief account of 
their observations, and some practical suggestions of 
value to the Alabama institution. Appended to the re- 
port, is Dr. P. G. Gillett’s admirable paper on the 
organization of an institution for the deaf and dumb, 
whick was read at the Indianapolis convention. 


In the Minnesota Institution, Mr. J. M. Pratt, a recent 
graduate of Williams College, has succeeded Mr. Geo. 
W. Chase, as a teacher. Mr. Chase resigned on account 
of feeble health. During the eight years that the institu- 
tion has been existence, there has not been a single 
death. Mr. Noyes and the board of directors strongly 
urge the completion of the south wing, to furnish 
room needed for the health of the pupils now in the 
institution, and for the accommodation of new pupils 
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who have made application for admission. The. grounds 
are receiving improvement under the direction of a 
competent landscape artist. 


The Institution for Improved Instruction, New York, 
has been re-organized, by action of the legislature, and 
is now placed in the same relation to the government 
of the State as that of the New York Institution. Its 
‘situation, too, has been changed from Fourteenth street 
to the junction of Broadway and Seventh avenue, be- 
tween Forty-fourth and Forty-fifth streets, where it oc- 
cupies larger and more convenient buildings than before. 
This, however, is not regarded as its permanent home; 
a grant of land having been received from the city 
authorities, it is proposed to erect as soon as possible 
a suitable structure, adequate for the future wants of 
the institution. 

Mr. Rising’s report discusses the subject of articula- 
tion. After quoting from the reports of other institu- 
tions some remarks upon the beauty and power of the 
sign-language, he says: 

“From elaborate treatises, of which the above are 
specimens, the reader might infer, and very justly 
would infer, that the end and aim of deaf and dumb 
institutions is to render the mute an accomplished sign- 
maker, proficient in that beautiful language so far 
surpassing the dry, passionless words which hearing 
mortals absurdly prefer. It is true that there is beauty 
and grace and force in signs when understood, as when 
accompanied by the voice, or when used by mutes and 
their teachers. But the hard, undeniable fact is that 
hearing and speaking people do not understand these 
beautiful signs, and will not learn them; they will not 
even learn how to spell with their fingers, and mutes 
so generally find it irksome and difficult to communi- 
cate even with their parents, that home loses its dis- 
tinctive charms; they feel like exiles there, the institu- 
tion has become a home, their only native place. 
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“The question then presses itself upon thinking men, 
why teach this foreign language of signs at all? Why 
not teach English idioms directly, and not compel him 
to a translation in order to a comprehension of their 
correct use ? Words and phrases are 
the signs used by society, hence these should be persis- 
tently taught the mute. But signs are used as a means, 
it is alleged, ‘as a test of his comprehension of words.’ 
Therefore it would seem to follow that the more elabor- 
ate and extended the means, the more perfect would be 
the mute’s mastery of language. The facts, unfortunate- 
ly, are precisely the reverse of this. Those pupils who 
have been tra:ned to spell words and phrases with their 
fingers, and to write them, rarely using signs, are the 
only ones who have ever acquired a fair knowledge of 
language. The accomplished, graceful sign-makers are 
notoriously incapable of correct composition even upon 
familiar subjects, and the printed page is to them a 
hidden mystery. The ablest instructors of the deaf and 
dumb now freely admit that, after fifty years of trial 
in this country, the sign system has been found want- 
ing. It has failed to accomplish the ends desired, and 
the demands of parents and guardians for better methods 
can not longer be disregarded. 

“By the articulate method the child is first taught 
to speak, then, as soon as he can pronounce short 
syllables, he is given a complete sentence, as ‘ What 
is that?? With this phrase he can ask the names of 
all objects about him, or the names of what he observes 
in pictures shown him. Other phrases, as ‘What is the 
color, shape, etc., of this? ‘What is he doing? will 
give him qualities and actions. In place of conventional 
and arbitrary signs for the explanation of written char- 
acters, or words, this system exhibits either the object, 
or a drawing or picture of it; and, as in the case of 
hearing children, language is made to interpret lan- 
guage as early and completely as possible. Instead of 
making the sign for walking by apparently stepping 
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with the hands—walk; in place of spreading out two 
fingers like legs and placing the ends on the palm of 
the other hand—stand. Let the complete phrase, or 
sentence, be written and spoken by him over and over 
again, until it has become ineffaceably impressed upon 
his memory. This system of object-teaching is not 
necessarily adapted only to those mutes who can _ be 
taught speech. It is probable that only about half of 
the so-called deaf and dumb can be taught articulation. 
This half includes the semi-mutes, the semi-deaf, and 
bright congenital mutes, not too far advanced in years 
The remaining mutes, by substituting the manual 
alphabet for speech, can, it is believed, acquire the 
ability to write and spell, and hence to understand 
English idioms, by this method of word and phrase 
building, interpreted by objects, pictures and actions; 
and only when other resources fail, by natural gestures; 
never by arbitrary, methodical signs.” 

The report of Dr. Blumenthal, the president of the 
institution, sketches the history of the school from its 
beginning to the present time, and claims that it was 
the first in this country to introduce the “improved 
system” of instruction. 

In an appendix to the report are given directions for 
the elementary instruction of deaf-mute children at home, 
according to the method of articulation. 

The Clarke Institution, Northampton, Mass., has pur- 
chased two estates “beautifully located on Round Hill, 
overlooking the valley of the Connecticut, with Mounts 
Tom and Holyoke to the south, and Ambherst and 
Hadley to the east; Northampton lies directly below, 
and the Greenfield Hills are on the north side,—a rare 
panorama.” ‘Two dwelling-houses standing on the estates, 
one formerly used for a boarding-school, have been 
enlarged, altered and repaired, and a third building is 
in process of erection. 
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Of instruction by means of articulation, Mr. Hubbard, 
the president of the board, says: “The result at 
Northampton has been as favorable as was expected, 
and each year becomes less of an experiment. * * 

“Teaching by articulation is at present more difficult 
than by signs; greater enthusiasm is required, and long 
continued and constant care, combined with unremitted 
attention. If these are wanting, the system will fail, 
but this is the only method which will make the lan- 
guage of home the mother tongue of the deaf; with- 
out it they must ever remain as foreigners even among 
their own kindred.” 

Mr. Hubbard makes the following statement concern- 
ing the success of instruction by means of articulation 
in the case of his daughter, who lost her hearing in 
1862, at the age of four years: 

“For many months her articulation was very feeble 
and indistinct, but it gradually improved as she regain- 
ed her strength. She has been the object of constant 
care and watchfulness, and has received instruction from 
a most excellent and devoted friend and governess. 
She now speaks as rapidly as other children, is readily 
understood by her famiiy and friends, and with some diffi 
culty by strangers. She went to Germany last May, 
and for several weeks attended an ordinary day-school, 
receiving a few lessons in articulation from a teacher 
in the deaf school at Hildesheim near Hanover, who 
did not understand a word of English. She now reads 
and writes German, and converses in that language 
with her playmates and associates; and there is no 
doubt that she will soon speak it as well as English.” 

Mr. Hubbard last year visited several European 
articulating schools, but as it was vacation in most of 
them, he was unable to gain as much information as 
he desired. At the Jewish institution in Vienna, of 
which Mr. Deutsch is principal, “the attainments of 
the few scholars who were present when the school 
was visited eompared favorably with these of the class 
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at Northampton, which has been the same length of 
time under instruction.” At a private school in the 
same city, which has but six pupils, who receive the 
constant care of Mr. Siegbach and his wife, “only 
three of the scholars were seen, but their articulation 
was excellent and their general knowledge remarkable 
for the few months they had been under instruction. 
The voices of all the pupils at these two schools were 
pleasant, and had less of the peculiar unmodulated tone 
than most of ours have. 

“The school at Hildesheim, near Hanover, is under 
the care of older men than those in Vienna. Articula- 
tion is the method of instruction, but there was little 
of interest in the school and it was inferior to many 
in this country. Herr Hildebrand, of the school at 
Dresden, says that the result of the German system is 
not wholly satisfactory in most schools, because the 
teachers have too many scholars and cannot give the 
requisite attention to each. Most teachers have classes 
of sixteen, and though they can give them instruction 
together, they cannot spend sufficient time upon their 
articulation. He says further that, to insure success in 
an articulating school, it should be kept small and have 
a sufficient number of teachers to give personal instruc- 
tion to each pupil. 

“The Jews’ Home and School for the Deaf in 
London was founded by the Baroness Rothschild in 
1867, and is the only school in Great Britain where 
articulation is taught as it should be. It was originally 
intended for Jews only, but others are now admitted. 
Mr. Van Praag, the sole teacher, was educated by 
Dr. Hirsch, of Rotterdam. He believes that the deaf 
should associate as much as possible with those who 
hear, and therefore has only day-scholars. Children 
from a distance board in families of their own position 
in life and religious persuasion, and the pupils prepare 
their lessons at their own homes, and it is particularly 
requested that their parents or guardians assist the 
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children in their studies. The course of instruction 
commences with children six years of age and continues 
eight years. Mr. Van Praag says that Dr. Hirsch’s 
experience, after a lifetime spent in the instruction of 
the deaf, is, that ninety-nine out of every hundred may 
be taught to speak; illustrating what a deaf-mute once 
said to him, ‘Nature made me deaf, but man _ kept 
me dumb.’ Except in case of malformation of the 
vocal organs, deaf and dumb people do not exist, and 
mutism is the result solely of deafness. The London 
school is small but appeared flourishing; the children 
read with ease from Mr. Van Praag’s lips, though he 
wore a mustache and heavy beard, and understood the 
questions of a stranger without difficulty. It is regarded 
by the other schools as an experiment, but its success 
is assured, if the means necessary for its support are 
provided.” 

Miss Rogers’ report is chiefly devoted to a detailed 
account of the progress of the several classes and of 
individual pupils. We notice in the list of new pupils 
the name of Miss Laura C. Redden, well-known to 
the readers of recent periodical literature as “ Howard 
Glyndon.” Her case is described as follows : 

“She lost hearing at ten years of age from brain 
fever, and entered here only to learn to read the lips 
and to gain a better control of the voice. After be- 
coming deaf she was not encouraged to continue to 
speak either at home or in the Missouri Institution 
which she attended for two or three years. So great 
did her disinclination to speak become that, except 
with a few intimate friends, she communicated wholly 
by writing. On going abroad in 1861 she found speech 
would so much facilitate her communication with others 
that she persevered in its use, but had much difticulty 
in making herself understood. After two months’ in- 
struction here her friends were very much surprised ai 
the control of voice she had gained, and the conse- ~ 
quent improvement in her speech. She is no longer 
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obliged to resort to writing in communicating with 
others. Her progress in lip-reading has been fair.” 


The Arkansas Institute presents its first biennial re- 
port; principal, Elmore P. Caruthers, M. A.; instructor, 
Ralph H. Atwood; both formerly instructors in the 
Ohio Institution. 

Mr. Caruthers, in his report, gives a sketch of the 
history of the institution, including two attempts, one 
in 1850 and the other in 1860, to establish a school 
for deaf-mutes in Arkansas. The institution seems now 
to be established upon a secure and permanent basis. 
The principal and the board of directors unite in urging 
the extension of the building, to meet the growing 
wants of the institution. 

The Maryland Institution has a new principal, 
Charles W. Ely, M. A., taking the place of Mr. W. 
D. Cooke, and three new teachers, Messrs. T. W. Berry, 
Z. F. Westervelt, and C. H. Hill, who succeed Messrs. 
J. A. Cooke and ©. L. Cooke. Messrs. Ely and 
Westervelt were formerly instructors in the Ohio Institu- 
tion. Mr. Berry was an instructor in the New York 
Institution and Mr. Hill in the North Carolina Instiiu- 
tion. 

A new building, well-adapted to the wants of the 
institution, is now in process of erection; the lithograph 
which accompanies the report shows that when com- 
pleted it will present a handsome appearance. 

Mr. Ely, in his report, explains the method of instruc- 
tion most generally followed in this country. Systematic 
instruction in articulation has not yet been given, except 
in the case of a few pupils who already possessed in 
a good degree the power of speech. It is intended 
however to introduce it at an early date. 

The Webraska Institute, Mr. W. M. French, principal, 
presents its first annual report, printed by the pupils 
of the institution. The appropriations received from the 
State have been small, but by economy and self-sacrifice 
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on the part of the officers, they have sufficed to carry 
on the institution. A temporary building is occupied 
thus far. 


The West Virginia Institution, H. H. Hollister, 
principal, also presents its first annual report. 

A building worth $20,000, formerly known as the 
“Romney Classical Institute,” was given to~the institu- 
tion by the citizens ot Romney, and having received 
some necessary alterations and repairs, is now occupied 
by the school. Further additions are needed to meet 
the wauts of the institution. Appended to the report 
is an address delivered by Col. White, secretary of the 
board of regents, at the formal opening of the institu- 
tion, Dec. 15, 1870. 

The Halifax Institution has a new teacher, Mr. P. 
W. Downing, formerly of the Liverpool Institution. 

Mr. Hutton devotes a portion of his report to a 
description of the Indianapolis Convention, at which he 
was the only instructor of the deat and dumb present 
from the Dominion of Canada. He also visited several 
of the institutions for the deaf and dumb in the United 
States, and was much impressed by the liberal _provi- 
sion made by the State governments for the education 
of their deaf-mute children. As it was vacation in 
most of these institutions, he did not see the classes 
in operation. 

The report contains a fitting tribute to the memory 
of that earnest and devoted laborer in the cause cf 
deaf-mute instruction, the late Mr. George Hutton, 
father of the principal of the Halifax institution. 


HOW TO GET A PRINCIPAL. 


The Harpers have just published a small duodecimo 
volume with the bizarre title of “The Bazar Book of 
Decorum.” As the book is to be bought and read by 
Americans—if bought and read at all—the first chapter 
is devoted to proving “the peculiar necessity for Amer- 
icans to cultivate politeness;” and, to add attractiveness 
to the study, some space is given to setting forth the 
advantages, that is the money value, of politeness, as 
illustrated by the illustrious Duke of Marlborough. 

The author seems to think that the average American 
regards rudeness as the essential principle of liberty and 
equality; and that while no words are more frequently 
on his lips than the good old adage, “Handsome is 
that -handsome does,” he entirely neglects to cultivate 
that kind of beauty. 

There are several chapters on personal cleanliness, 
some on gracefulness, others on dress, etiquette of the 
table, etiquette of the parlor, cards and visits, balls, 
parties and church, introductions, marriages and funerals. 
If one wishes to call on the President, chapter XIX 
contains minute directions how to do it: the same chapter 
tells how to address, and even how to write, letters of intro- 
duction. But as there is nothing perfect in this world, either 
in nature or in art, so we can hardly expect any book to be 
complete. In the nature ot the case something will be 
omitted, either because the knowledge of the writer is im- 
perfect, or because his judgment is not equal to estimating 
everything at its real value, or because he has not been 
placed in circumstances to discover what is patent to 
others more favorably or differently situated. 

It is very evident the author of the “ Bazar Book of 
Decorum” is not, and never has been, a teacher of the 
deat and dumb, or a director of an institution for that 
unfortunate class. If he had ever been so situated, and 
had made a proper use of his advantages, he would 
have learned the best, most decorous, aud politest way 
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to get a principal. He would have been able, and would 
not have failed, to tell us how to do it handsomely. 
He would have devoted at least a chpater, and that 
not a short one, to the discussion of this important 
question, and iis correlative, “How to get the situation 
ot principal.” This he most certainly would have done 
while not leaving the other undone. He tells us how 
to write a letter of introduction, how to present, and 
how to read it; but this is as near as he comes to it. 
Nor is he the only one of all the writers of books of 
this kind who has committed this sin of omission. 

These gentlemen claim doubtless to be au fazt in all 
the requirements of polite life, equal to every emergency 
in which a gentleman or lady can be placed. 

They direct us in what terms to request the honor 
of a lady’s hand for the next dance, between what 
hours to call, and how to carry our hats when we do. 
They give us model letters suited to all the wants, they 
tell us, of polite life, letters of friendship, of love, of 
proposals of marriage, of rejection, of condolence, of 
congratulation and of introduction; but not one offering 
the position of principal of an institution for the deaf 
and dumb. 

Now these authors must think that no gentleman 
ever did, or ever will, put himself in a position where 
he will be called on to write such a letter; or else 
they, having never been in that situation themselves, 
underestimate its importance. 

New institutions for the deaf and dumb are constantly 
springing up for which principals must be obtained, 
and those presiding over the old institutions must sooner 
or later be removed by one or other of the casualties 
to which principals are particularly liable. 

How important is it then that the properest method 
of supplying the vacancies should be discovered and 
adopted. 

The good people of the State of Alaska, we will 
suppose, have just established an institution for the deaf 
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and dumb. The legislature has made a liberal appropri- 
ation and appointed a board of directors who have 
erected the necessary buildings in the quiet little town 
of Seward, about twenty miles from the nearest rail- 
road. The question now forces itself upon them: 
“When and how shall we get a principal?” 

Naturally enough they turn their eyes to some of the 
older institutions, and address letters to each of their 
venerable principals requesting them to recommend a 
gentleman of education, experience, and character, every 
way qualified to take charge of the new school in 
Alaska, and at once place it on a level with, if not 
above, all the other institutions in the country. 

By course of mail replies are received to these let- 
ters, each presenting the name of “just the man _ for 
the place,” who, if addressed on the subject, will be 
willing tu take the matter into serious consideration. 

The directors are as much perplexed as ever: How 
can they choose between Mr. Smith of Hartford, and 
Professor Jones of New York —or Mr. Brown of 
Philadelphia and Mr. White of Ohio? They can form 
no relative estimate of the men from their names; 
Jones weighs as much as Smith, and White is as heavy 
as Brown. According to the letters each one is the 
man for the place; they could be satisfied with either 
one of them “were the other dear charmer away.” 

4t last one of the directors, a merchant who has just 
secured the services of an errand-boy, proposes to solve 
the difficulty by inviting all these gentlemen, whom he 
chooses to call “applicants,” though not one of them 
has written a word to him on the subject, to meet the 
board on some appointed day at Seward, when it will 
be easy to select their principal as he selected his 
errand-boy. A letter conveying this invitation is addressed 
to each of the gentlemen, somewhat as follows: 

“Dear Sir: 

“You have been highly recommended to the board of 
directors as a suitable person to take charge ef this 
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institution, and it will afford us great pleasure to see 
you at our meeting on the — day of — 
Respectfully, 
Pres. Bd. Directors.” 

Now, as Mrs. Bardell placed confidence in single 
gentlemen because the late Mr. Bardell was a single 
gentleman when he won her young affections, so teachers 
of the deaf and dumb, having learned by frequent 
intercourse with the directors of their own institutions 
to admire and trust them, extend the same admiration 
and trust to all of the class. So Jones reads his letter, and, 
unaware that half a dozen others are at the same time read- 
ing its duplicate, comments on it thus: “Short and non- 
committal.”—For Jones is an educated man, can see the 
force of words, and knows that letter contains no offer 
of any kind. 

But now comes in the beautiful Bardell confidence. 
“Surely they would not put me to the expense of a 
journey to their out-of-the-way town without intending 
to make me the offer.” 

So comment and reason each of the others, and, so 
reasoning, they all start for Seward, Professor Jones taking 
his wife and child along to avoid the expense of returning 
for them. On the appointed day, they all meet at 
Seward and the board of directors of the Alaska 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb have the pleasure of 
seeing six highly mortified, not to say indignant gentlemen. 

Professor Jones thinks he has been swindlec, Brown 
has no hesitation in calling it a fraud, and Smith speaks 
of it as a deception. 

It is clearly a case of misplaced confidence, and these 
poor gentlemen, literally as well as metaphorically poor 
—for who ever heard of a rich teacher of the deaf and 
dumb!—go home wiser and less trustful men, resolved 
never again to be taken in by such a letter. 

Now as there is no State of Alaska, no town of 
Seward, no Alaska Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, 
and, of course, no directors thereof, the above must 
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be an imaginary sketch to illustrate a possible evil; 
but is it not one of those possibilities against which it 
is well to provide? Let the author of the “Bazar Book 
of Decorum” take the subject in hand, and lay down 
some definite and specific rules for the directors of an 
institution to follow in their efforts to get a principal. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
BY THE EDITOR. 

The Lowa Institution—The Council Bluffs Nonpareil 
of June 23rd contains an account cf the dedication of 
the new chapel of this institution the Sunday previous. 
An interesting discourse was delivered by Mr. Talbot, w ho 
took for his text Ps. CX XVI. 3: “The Lord hath done good 
things us, whereof we are glad.” He sketched the history 
of the good things which had been done for the deaf 

; and dumb in-the means provided for their education, 
especially in this country, and urged upon the pupils 
of the institution their duty of gratitude. 


The Silent World.—The three numbers of this monthly 
periodical which have thus far appeared justify us in 
speaking of it in very high terms. Edited by gradu- 
ates of our institutions and students of the college at 
Washington, and receiving its contributions largely from 
deat-mutes, it bears striking testimony to the high degree - 
of culture which some persons of this class have at- 
tained. Though intended primarily for the deaf and 
dumb and containing items of news and other matter 
especially adapted to them, it reaches so high a standard 
of literary excellence and has articles of such general 
interest, that it bids fair to take rank with the best 
newspapers and magazines of the day. The paper and 
typography are equalled by very few publications in this 
country, and the appearance of the periodical ig in 
every way pleasing. 


